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Let  US  Spray:  To  save  its  corporate  image  from  imitators, 
Smith  & Wesson  put  Chemical  Mace  on  sale  to  the  public  in 
Connecticut.  The  police  are  wary;  the  buyers  seem  to  be  pleased 
— and  have  used  the  gas  to  settle  quarrels  over  parking  spaces. 
Clear  the  air  on  the  self-defense  weapon,  on  Page  3. 
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Two  cities’  police  scrape  morale  bottom 


Houston  police  union  tells  recruits: 
don’t  join  us  — try  the  fire  department 


Since*  the  Houston  Police  Department 
began  actively  recruiting  from  out-of- 
state  several  years  ago,  periodic  news- 
paper stories  have  appeared  indicating 
that  the  Houston  PD  is  attempting  to 
put  on  its  best  face  in  luring  people  to 
come  and  put  on  a Houston  police 
uniform. 

What  people  outside  of  the  state  may 
not  realize,  however,  is  that  Houston 
officials  must  contend  with  their  own 
police  union’s  advice  to  those  consider- 
ing employment  with  the  Houston  force. 
Their  advice  to  newcomers  who  want  to 
join  in  two  words,  is  “Stay  away.” 

As  Bob  Thomas  of  the  Houston  Police 
Patrolman’s  Union  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  in  a recent  telephone  interview, 
“We  have  advocated  for  the  past  year  that 
no  one  join  the  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment." 

The  reason.  Thomas  says,  is  that 
morale  is  at  an  all-time  low  and  that  an 
indifferent  city  management  has  failed  to 
give  police  adequate  support.  "Our  state- 
ment here  is  that  if  people  ask  us  to  join 
the  police  department,  we  recommend 
that  they  join  the  fire  department," 
Thomas  said. 


Time  is  on  my  side? 


Thomas  cited  a recent  report  showing 
that  Houston  is  far  more  willing  to  pay 
for  skilled  technicians,  computer 
operators  and  officer  personnel  than  for 
police.  Houston  officers  currently  start  at 
a salary  of  $18,767. 

“We’re  saying  that  the  city’s  got  to 
recognize  its  problems  with  our  budget, 
it’s  got  to  be  willing  to  pay  more  for 
policemen,  it’s  got  to  give  us  more 
benefits,  and  then  more  people  will  be- 
come Houston  policemen,”  Thomas  said. 

A recent  Associated  Press  report  said 
the  Houston  Police  Department  has  ap- 
proximately 3,000  officers  but  needs 
about  2,000  more  in  order  to  do  an 
adequate  job  of  policing  a community 
that  is  undergoing  a population  boom  of 
1,000  new  residents  per  week. 

The  wire  service  said  that  the  depart- 
ment has  launched  a national  recruiting 
program  aimed  at  blacks  and  Hispanics  in 
the  urban  areas  of  the  Northeast,  but  be- 
cause of  the  department’s  rigid  standards, 
only  70  of  every  1,000  applicants  qualify 
for  entrance  into  the  city’s  new  $11 
million  police  academy. 

According  to  Lois  O’Connor,  an 
Continued  on  Page  I ! 


Angry  Richmond  cops  still  waiting  for 
city  action  on  salaries,  benefits 


Members  of  the  Richmond.  Virginia. 
Police  Department  arc  starting  their 
New  Year  in  an  angry  mood,  with  some 
officers  claiming  they've  never  seen 
morale  so  low.  Richmond  cops  are  watch- 
ing and  waiting  to  see  whether  the  city 
lathers  will  take  any  action  on  recom- 
mended pay  increases  and  other  changes 
in  salary  structures  and  benefits. 

The  city  narrowly  averted  what  many 
believed  would  have  been  an  illegal 
walkout  by  police  last  July  after  the  city 
agreed  to  appoint  a citizens  committee  to 
study  pay  and  benefits  for  municipal 
employees.  That  committee  reeom 
mended  instituting  the  I 1.8  pay  increase 
for  police  proposed  by  the  so-called  Hay 
Report,  a study  done  for  the  city  bv  the 
consulting  firm  of  Hay  Associates.  City 
officials  have  vet  to  act  on  that  recom- 
mendation. 

And.  according -to  Hurt  T.  Walker,  a 
personnel  investigator  with  the  Rich- 
mond police  force  who  spoke  with  Law 
Enforcement  News  in  a recent  telephone 
interview,  the  citizen’s  committee  also 
recommended  the  city  given  $450  bonus 
lo  all  city  employees.  That  reeommenda- 
1 ton.  in  said.  Has  not  Seen  nnv  citv action 


either. 

Asked  about  the  mood  of  the  citv 
police.  Captain  Junius  Horner,  an  official 
with  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  s John 
Marshall  Lodge  2 said.  The  mood?  I'd 
sav  it's  the  bottom.  I don't  see  how  you 
can  get  much  lower  than  what  we  are 
right  now. 

The  FOP  lodge  in  Richmond  acts  only 
as  a fraternal  society  among  officers 
since  there  is  no  formal  union  represen- 
ting police  in  the  city.  Officers,  who 
operate  without  contracts,  start  at  a 
salary  of  $12,974.  with  gradual  pay  in- 
Conlinued  on  Page  1 1 

Nebraska  court 
thumbs  its  nose 
at  hypnosis 


Managing  time  — the  scarce  resource 


By  THOMAS  J.  SWEENEY 
While  the  results  of  the  Kansas  City  re- 
search on  random  preventive  patrol  and 
response  time  were  sending  shock  waves 
throughout  the  police  establishment  in 
the  earlv  1 970  s,  work  had  already  begun 
in  a small  number  of  police  agencies  to 
construct  alternative  and  potentially 
more  productive  modes  of  patrol.  These 

THE  ICAP  STORY 

rfirli'in 

departments  viewed  the  demise  of 
preventive  patrol  and  rapid  response 
myths  positively,  in  that  enormous 
resources  previously  dedicated  to  ran- 
dom patrol  could  be  refocused  toward 
priority  problems  and  that  patrol  no 
longer  had  to  be  the  unthinking  slave  of 
the  ringing  telephone. 

The  particular  forms  patrol  would 
begin  to  take  in  police  agencies  varied, 
yet  several  common  themes  were  evident 
even  in  these  early  efforts.  First,  patrol 
supervisors  had  to  proactively  manage 
the  patrol  function.  Simply  ''turning  out 
the  watch''  to  answer  calls  and  to  be 
available  was  a waste  of  resources.  Patrol 
activities  had  to  be  directed  to  achieving 


specific  objectives  concerning  identified 
priority  problems.  Second,  departments 
knl  to  provide  competent  and  timely  in- 
formation lo  puirol  personnel  regarding 
current  problems  in  their  patrol  ureus 
That  information  formed  the  basis  lor 
planning  patrol  activities.  Further,  the 
department  and  patrol  supervisors  hod 
lo  carefully  manage  time  in  order  to 
maximize  llu*  amount  o|  officer  time 
available  for  directed  patrol  activities.  To 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  available 
lime  had  lo  be  blocked  in  sufficiently 
large  segments  to  let  officers  complete 
planned  activities  without  interruption. 

The  last  item,  time  management, 
formed  the  essential  foundation  upon 
which  implementation  of  directed  patrol 
could  occur.  Without  effective  time 
management,  patrol  officers  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  use  analytical  in- 
formation, to  conduct  directed  patrol  ac- 
tivities or  to  conduct  higher  quality 
preliminary  investigations.  The  respon- 
sibility for  managing  patrol  time  rested 
squarely  with  a department  s com- 
munications division  and  its  patrol 
supervisors. 

*.  Communications 

ICAP  patrol  strategies  cannot  be  effec- 


tively implemented  where  the  dispatch- 
ing process  functions  in  the  traditional 
mode.  Calls  for  police  service  have 
escalated  dramatically  in  recent  decades 
to  the  point  where  the  telephone  runs 
most  patrol  forces,  pushing  and  pulling 
units  from  pillar  to  post  each  time  a 
citizen  calls.  Traditionally,  prevention 
and  interception  activities  have  been 
relegated  lo  a secondary  status,  to  be  ac- 
complished in  that  unpredictable  amount 
of  time  between  calls  for  service.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  officers  define  their  role 
as  one  of  being  reactive  to  the  radio,  and 
then  wander  aimlessly  during  uncommit- 
ted time.  Such  operations  deliver  a low 
payoff  in  detection  and  deterrence  at  an 
extremely  high  manpower  cost.  Not  in- 
frequently under  the  traditional  dispatch 
mode,  the  pressure  to  clear  from  a scene 
to  be  available  for  the  next  call  may  cause 
an  officer  to  rush  preliminary  investiga- 
tions. This  in  turn  may  result  in  the  loss 
of  information,  witnesses  or  physical 
evidence,  which  can  adversely  affect  the 
success  of  follow-up  investigation  and 
prosecution. 

Current  knowledge  clearly  demon- 
strates that  a rapid  response  to  all  calls 
Continued  on  Page  8 


The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  testimony  obtained  from  witnesses 
who  were  hypnotized  in  criminal  investi- 
gations can  no  longer  be  used  in  court. 
The  state  court  struck  down  the  murder 
conviction  and  death  penalty  for  Charles 
Jess  Palmer,  who  had  been  convicted  in 
the  slaying  of  a coin  shop  operator.  The 
court  ordered  a new  iriul  lor  lh«*  delen- 
dant. 

Palmer  had  been  arrested  in  Austin, 
Texas,  after  three  witnesses  in  the  case 
had  been  subjected  to  hypnosis  by  inves- 
tigators. During  Palmer's  trial,  his  lawyer 
sought  to  suppress  the  testimony  from 
the  victim’s  wife  and  two  other  individ- 
uals. dunning  the  witnesses  hud  suited 
they  saw  the  defendant  and  his  wife  in 
the  area  of  the  coin  shop  the  day  of  the 
murder. 

Palmer’s  trial  court  did  suppress  the 
testimony  of  three  given  while  under  hyp- 
nosis but  allowed  them  to  testify  at  the 
trial. 

In  striking  down  Palmer’s  conviction, 
the  Nebraska  high  court  ruled  that  the 
witness  testimony  at  the  trial  was  still 
"clearly  prejudicial." 

In  writing  for  the  majority.  Judge  Hale 
McCown  said,  “Until  hypnosis  gains 
acceptance  to  the  point  where  experts  in 
the  field  widely  share  the  view  that  mem- 
ories are  accurately  improved  without 
undue  danger  of  distortion,  delusion  or 
fantasy,  a witness  who  has  been  previous- 
ly questioned  under  hypnosis  may  not 
testify  in  a criminal  proceeed mg  concern- 
ing the  subject  matter  adducted  at  the 
pretrial  hypnotic  interview 
Judge  McCown  said  that  neither  the 
person  being  hypnotized  nor  an  expert 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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ATF’s  demise  seen  bringing 
more  moonshine  to  the  South 

Along  with  the  reported  demoralization 
of  its  agents  and  the  problems  of  who’s 
going  to  be  responsible  for  investigating 
criminal  bombings,  arson  and  firearms 
violations.  Federal  officials  overseeing  the 
dismantling  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  may  have  to  con- 
tend with  another,  more  historic  problem 
when  the  agency  finally  closes  up  shop  — 
the  potential  for  an  increase  in  illegal 
liquor  operations  in  several  Southern 
mountain  states. 

According  to  a recent  Associated  Press 
report,  several  state  officials  in  areas 
where  moonshining  has  been  a nettlesome 
problem  in  the  past  have  said  the  possibil- 
ities of  hard  economic  times  along  with  a 
decrease  in  Federal  support  in  their  en- 
forcement efforts  could  portend  an  in- 
crease in  a problem  many  thought  had  all 
but  disappeared. 
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ATF  officials  contacted  by  the  wire 
service,  however,  said  that  the  bureau's 
elimination  should  not  mean  an  upsurge 
In  illegal  liquor  business. 

James  Lynch,  a spokesman  for  ATF, 
noted,  “We  don’t  do  much  moonshine 
work  anymore."  He  said  the  bureau's 
priorities  had  shifted  more  toward  fire- 
arms and  explosives  control  since  the 
agency  last  cracked  down  on  illegal  liquor 
production  and  distribution  in  the 
1960 ’s. 

But  AP  interviews  with  several  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  states  that  have  had 
moonshining  difficulties  in  the  past  — 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee  — turned  up  opin- 
ions that  don’t  mesh  with  the  rosy  fore- 
cast of  Federal  officials. 

John  Wright,  director  of  enforcement 
for  the  Virginia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Commission,  told  the  wire 
service,  “If  people  with  a history  of 
moonshining  can’t  get  legitimate  jobs, 
they  resurrect  their  stills." 

That  sentiment  was  echoed  by  Edgar 
Dillion,  regional  director  of  the  ATF  in- 
vestigative division  in  Georgia,  who  told 
the  AP,  “When  times  get  tough,  people 
lose  their  jobs  and  go  back  to  doing  what- 
ever they  can  do  — like  selling  a little 
whiskey.  If  you  don’t  enforce  the  law,  if 
you  just  go  ahead  and  let.  people  do  what 
they  want,  it  will  grow.” 

Jim  Graham,  the  North  Carolina  Agri- 
culture Commissioner,  said,  "If  there 
aren’t  going  to  be  any  more  revenuers,  a 
lot  of  people  will  be  glad  to  hear  it.  In  the 
old  days,  moonshining  was  a pretty  good 
way  to  make  some  money." 


Vermont  escapes  DoJ  action 
with  plan  to  add  women  cops 

Avoiding  a lawsuit  threatened  by  the 
Justice  Department,  state  officials  in 
Vermont  have  agreed  to  recruit  more 
women  to  their  state  police  force. 

According  to  the  agreement,  which 
was  reported  by  the  Associated  Press, 
the  state  said  it  would  increase  “substan- 
tially the  number  of  qualified  female  ap- 
plicants for  state  trooper  positions.' 

Currently,  there  are  five  women  on  the 
260-member  state  force. 

The  state  also  agreed  that  22  percent  of 
the  applicant  pool  would  he  composed  of 
women.  Although  a quota  was  mentioned 
for  the  number  of  applicants  processed 
by  the  state,  no  figure  was  announced  in 
the  agreement  for  the  number  of  female 
officers  to  be  hired  by  Vermont. 

The  settlement  comes  after  a year-long 
investigation  of  stale  police  forces 
throughout  New  England  by  the  Justice 
Deparment.  A number  of  similar 
agreements  have  been  reached  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  states  in 
the  region,  according  to  a recent  AP 
story. 

The  agreement  in  Vermont  came  in  the 
form  of  a consent  decree  in  Federal 
District  Court.  It  avoids  Justice  Depart- 
ment action  that  would  have  charged 
Vermont  with  violating  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  by  not  hiring  enough  women 
for  the  state  police  force. 

Capitol  Police  widen  scope 
as  Libyan  scare  hits  Congress 

Fears  about  the  prospect  of  a Libyan 
"hit  team  " infiltrating  the  United  States 
to  assassinate  the  President  and  other 
government  officials  have  apparently 
prompted  the  quick  passage  of  a bill  by 
Congress  that  gives  the  Capitol  Police 
force  what  the  Washington  Post  calls 
“the  greatly  expanded  mission"  of  pro- 
tecting members  of  Congress  anywhere  in 
the  United  States. 


The  bill,  which  was  passed  without 
debate,  gives  the  1,100-member  force  the 
added  responsibility  of  protecting 
legislators  and  their  families  when  they 
travel.  Previously  the  agency  had  been 
restricted  to  the  Capitol  and  surrounding 
areas. 

While  the  bill's  sponsor,  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  (D- Alaska),  told  the  Washington 
Post  the  measure  was  simply  "a 
housekeeping  effort"  to  give  the  police  a 
wider  sphere  of  influence  around  the 
Capitol  where  crime  is  prevalent,  the 
paper  quoted  an  unidentified  House 
Democrat  as  having  said  the  main  reason 
for  the  bill’s  speedy  passage  had  been  the 
rumors  about  assassination  teams  in  the 
United  States. 

Howard  S.  Liebengood,  the  Senate's 
sergeant-at-arms  and  top  supervisor  of 
tbe  Capitol  Police,  agreed  that  the 
Libyan  hit-team  threat  had  been  the 
"catalyst"  in  the  bill's  passage,  but  he 
noted  that  the  bill  had  been  planned  for 
as  long  as  three  years  and  had  been 
designed  chiefly  as  a precautionary 
measure  in  case  Congressmen  or  their 
families  are  threatened  with  harm. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  bill,  reported 
threats  are  to  be  considered  first  by  the 
Capitol  Police  Board,  which  includes 
both  the  Senate  and  House  sergeants-at- 
arms  and  the  architect  of  the  Capitol.  If 
the  threat  is  considered  serious, 
plainclothes  officers  may  be  assigned  to 
protect  members  of  Congress,  their 
staffs  or  families  after  consultation  with 
Congressional  leaders. 

Court  says  the  air  is  free  — 
to  pot-sniffing  police  dogs 

The  use  of  "canine  cannabis  con- 
noisseurs" — dogs  trained  to  sniff  out 
narcotics  — does  not  require  officials  to 
obtain  a search  warrant,  according  to  a 
recent  decision  by  New  York  State's 
highest  court. 

The  unanimous  decision  by  the  state's 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  upholds  the  rul- 
ings of  two  lower  courts  in  the  state, 
represents  the  first  time  the  court  had 
considered  the  issue  of  whether  police  use 


of  dogs  in  searches  violates  Fourth 
Amendment  guarantees  against  un- 
reasonable intrusions  into  personal 
privacy. 

"It  is  logically  simplistic,"  Judge 
Matthew  J.  Jasen  wrote  for  the  court, 
"that  once  one  releases  something  in  the, 
open  air  there  can  be  little  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  asserting  one's  claims  of 
privacy  in  either  the  item  itself  or  in  the 
surrounding  air." 

The  case  involved  the  use  of  a dog 
named  "Frog,”  which  wfs  used  by  Los 
Angeles  police  after  they  had  spotted  two 
men  behaving  nervously  at  a Los 
Angeles  airport  as  they  purchased 
tickets  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  dog,  who  had 
been  rated  “100  percent  effective"  by  the 
LAPD  in  detecting  controlled  sub- 
stances, indicated  that  narcotics  were  in- 
deed in  the  two  persons'  luggage. 

According  to  a recent  New  York  Times 
story  on  the  ruling,  the  officers  relayed 
the  information  to  New  York  officials 
who  proceeded  to  obtain  a warrant  to 
search  the  defendants  and  their  luggage 
upon  arrival  in  New  York.  The  New  York 
police  subsequently  found  a cache  of 
heroin  in  the  luggage  and  arrested  the 
two  defendants,  Leonard  Price  and  Carl 
Parsons. 

Price,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
criminal  possession  of  a controlled 
substance,  claimed  in  his  appeal  that  the 
use  of  the  dog  constituted  an  unauthor- 
ized search  without  a warrant. 

In  upholding  the  lower  court  decisions. 
Judge  Jasen  noted  two  landmark  deci- 
sions by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Terry 
u.  Ohio  and  Katz  v.  United  States,  which 
held  that  individuals  must  be  protected 
from  unreasonable  governmental  intru- 
sion where  there  is  "a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  privacy." 

Judge  Jasen  noted  that  under  those 
rulings  the  police  could  not  have  opened 
the  defendants’  luggage  without  a war- 
rant, but  the  decisions  did  not  preclude  a 
dog  from  sniffing  the  surrounding  air. 

"There  can  be  no  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  plainly  noticeable  odors  will  re- 
main private,"  the  judge  wrote. 
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Milwaukee  force  walks  out  after  R-/ng the  9Utters: 

cop  killings,  racial  remarks  FOP  is  new  DC  COp  union 


Milwaukee  police  offficers  ended  an  un- 
precedented 16-hour  illegal  wildcat  strike 
on  Christmas  Eve  after  the  city  council 
there  agreed  to  disavow  the  remarks  of 
an  alderman  who  claimed  that  a 
suspect's  fear  of  the  police  could  have 
triggered  the  killing  of  two  officers. 

Officers  went  back  to  work  after  the 
council  renounced  the  alderman's 
remarks  and  also  agreed  to  consider  two- 
officer  patrol  cars  in  high  crime  areas,  as 
well  as  considering  committing  more 
money  to  police-community  relations 
and  promising  not  to  punish  striking 
officers. 

Circuit  Judge  Patrick  J.  Sheedy 
ordered  the  cops  back  to  work  16  hours 
after  the  walkout  began.  City  officials 
reported  no  looting  as  a result  of  the 
wildcat  strike,  but  some  officials  noted  a 
slight  rise  in  robberies  and  burglaries 
during  the  strike  period. 

Milwaukee  police  were  incensed  by  the 
remarks  of  black  alderman  Roy  Nabors, 
who  claimed  that  blacks  have  every  right 
to  be  afraid  anytime  the  police  approach 
them.  His  remarks  followed  the  killing  of 
two  officers.  Charles  Mehlberg.  25.  and 
John  Machajewski,  24,  who  were  slain  in 
an  alley  while  trying  to  arrest  a suspect  in 
a bar  robbery. 

Police  were  reported  to  be  holding  an 
unemployed  black  youth.  Robert  Lee  Col- 


The  chemical  spray  Mace,  which  is  being 
marketed  to  the  public  by  Smith  & Wes- 
son for  the  first  time  in  selected  areas  as  a 
nonJethal  defense  weapon,  has  been  on 
sale  in  some  areas  in  Connecticut  for 
more  than  a month  now,  and  while  some 
customers  appear  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  the  spray  and  some  mer- 
chants are  reporting  brisk  sales,  the  New 
York  Times  reports  that  some  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  not  at  all  happy 
with  the  experiment. 

The  officials,  says  the  paper,  daim  the 
weapon  has  been  used  for  such  purposes 
as  settling  arguments  over  parking  spaces 
and  restaurant  bills,  and  by  .some  who 
mistakenly  believe  they  were  about  to  be 
attacked. 

Currently  anyone  in  Connecticut  can 
buy  the  tear  gas,  but  a proposal  before 
the  Attorney  General  would  place  re- 
strictions on  the  sale. 

Smith  & Wesson  announced  that  they 
were  test  marketing  the  public  sale  of 
Chemical  Mace  because  a number  of 
similar  products  have  been  on  sale  to  the 
public  for  some  time  without  adequate 
warning  or  information  on  how  to  use 
them  properly.  The  marketing  drive  was 
mounted  primarily  as  a counter  to  the 
negative  influence  to  other  products 
which  Smith  & Wesson  claims  are  inferior 
and  sometimes  dangerous  (LEN,  9/8/81). 

But  Connecticut  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  were  contacted  by  the  New 
York  Times  for  a recent  survey  about 
public  reaction  to  the  product  have 
voiced  concerns  that  the  product  can  also 
be  used  by  assailants. 

“If  the  element  of  surprise  is  employed 
by  a mugger,  the  victim  wouldn’t  have  a 
chance.”  Acting  Police  Chief  Frank 
Chiger  of  New  Britain  told  the  Times. 
“I’m  definitely  not  in  favor  of  it  being 
sold  to  the  public.” 

Police  also  say  the  product  is  tricky  to 
use  and  susceptible  to  malfunctions.  In 
addition,  say  some  law  enforcement 
officers,  the  chemical  doesn’t  have  a uni- 


lins,  19,  in  connection  wtb  the  shooting. 

According  to  several  news  accounts  of 
the  situation,  tensions  have  traditionally 
been  high  between  blacks  in  Milwaukee 
and  the  city’s  police,  who  are 
predominantly  officers  of  Eastern  Euro- 
pean ancestry.  Tensions  reached  a peak 
last  summer  when  Ernest  Lacy,  an 
unemployed  black  youth  who  had  been 
arrested  for  a rape  he  did  not  commit, 
died  while  in  police  custody. 

Three  police  officers  and  two  para- 
medics could  still  face  criminal  charges  in 
the  Lacy  case  despite  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts of  one  judge  to  have  the  case 
dismissed. 

Charges  of  police  excesses  have  not 
been  restricted  to  the  black  community, 
however.  The  New  York  Times  reported 
that  one  white  businessman,  James 
Schoemperlen.  recently  appeared 
bruised  and  bandaged  at  a news  con- 
ference and  complained  that  police  had 
beaten  him  following  his  arrest  on 
charges  of  indecent  exposure  and  fleeing 
an  officer.  The  man  had  pleaded  guilty  to 
fleeing  the  officer. 

District  Attorney  E.  Michael  McCann 
has  taken  a tough  public  stand  against 
police  brutality,  and  it  was  his  stand  as 
well  as  the  comments  of  Alderman 
Nabors  that  led  the  police  union  in 
Continued  on  Page  12 


form  effect  on  individuals  sprayed.  “It 
really  doesn’t  work  on  extremely  mental- 
ly disturbed  persons,”  claimed  Lieut. 
Joseph  Croughwell  of  the  Hartford  Police 
Department.  He  also  said  that  the  pro- 
duct “doesn’t  work  on  dogs,  because  they 
don’t  have  tear  ducts.  If  you  get  a real 
whacked-out  rapist,  it  isn’t  going  to 
work,”  the  lieutenant  said. 


Washington.  1).C..  police  may  still  be 
confused  about  the  stale  of  the  contract 
they  negotiated  with  the  city  this  past 
year,  after  the  recent  union  elections  that 
were  conducted,  hut  the  election  did  set- 
tle one  thing:  the  union  that  previously 
represented  the  metropolitan  force,  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Of- 
ficers |IBP(>).  is  out  and  the  union  that 
challenged  them  for  representation 
rights,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
IFOP),  is  in. 

The  election  was  described  by  many 
observers  on  the  scene  as  one  of  the 
ugliest  police  had  seen  locally  in  the  10 
years  cops  have  been  organizing  in  the 
capital.  There  were  rancorous  charges  of 
racism,  mudslinging.  and  claims  by  one 
union  s leadership  that  the  other  was  in 
bed  with  city  officials. 

“This  campaign  hasn't  deteriorated  in 
to  the  gutter.  ’ FOP  co-chairman  I«ou 
Cannon  told  the  Washington  Post.  "It 
started  there.' 

When  the  dust  cleared  from  all  the 
charges  and  countercharges,  the  final 
election  tally  showed  the  FOP  winning 
« >vcr  t he  1 R PO.  1 .555  to- 1 .08 1 . wi t h 53  of 
ficers  voting  for  no  union  representation 
at  all. 

After  the  election  results  had  been 
tabulated.  FOP  union  officals  began  the 
arduous  task  of  healing  wounds  in  the 


Spokesmen  for  Smith  & Wesson  claim 
Mace  is  a good  “compromise”  weapon  for 
those  who  aren’t  trained  in  weapons  use. 
“A  lot  of  people  are  not  equipped  to 
handle  guns,”  William  Clede,  a company 
spokesman,  told  the  Times.  “John  Q.  on 
the  street  is  not  a gun  person.  But  a spray 
they  can  handle.  These  people  don’t  want 
(ontinued  on  Page  I'l 


police  department  and  reassuring  of- 
ficers. especially  black  members  of  the 
force,  that  the  new  D.C.  union  w.  in 
business  for  all  officers.  A letter  wr:  on 
by  FOP  co-chairman  Gary  Hankins  ud 
to  officers  that  "we  are  in  this  businc  to 
help  everybody  black  officers  nd 
white  officers." 

I HPO  officials  had  claimed  throu,  u' 
the  bitter  six-month  campaign  that  their 
rivals  in  the  FOP  were  dominated  by 
whiles.  IHPO  officials  claimed  that  the 
FOP  l»ar.  a members -only  club  near  the 
Capital  that  is  (uiinled  police  blue,  does 
not  welcome  blacks  and  that  FOP  ap- 
plication forms  ask  officers  to  list  their 
race’ 

The  charge  of  racism  was  echoed  by  the 
remarks  of  Ronald  Hampton,  president 
of  the  Black  Police  Association,  which 
claims  about  200  members  among  D.C. 
police.  Hampton  told  the  Washington 
Host  he  believed  the  FOP  election  was  a 
setliark  for  affirmative  action  because  he 
said  the  FOP  historically  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  needs  of  black  of- 
ficers. But  Hampton  also  told  the  paper. 

a lot  of  black  officers  don’t  agree  with 
me." 

FOP  officials  countered  the  racism 
charge  bv  noting  that  their  membership 
is  currently  25  percent  black,  and  that 
the  fact  that  black  officers  may  feel  tin 
comfortable  in  the  FOPcIub  is  a legacy  of 
an  earlier  period  in  D.C.  police  history 
when  the  department  was  almost  com- 
pletely while. 

The  group’s  leaders  were  also  on  the  of 
tensive,  rharging  that  the  IBPO  lacked 
aggressiveness  in  negotiations  with  the 
city  and  had  lost  out  in  negotiations  on 
such  issresas  t hr  quantit  y and  quality  of 
police  equipment.  FOP  officials  also 
charged  that  IB  1*0  officials,  in  campaign 
literature  issued  right  lx- fore  the  vole, 
fabricated  statements  and  attributed 
them  to  Washington  Mavor  Marion 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Santa’s  helpers,  Texas  style 


W«te  WcrtJ  PTwto 

Thanks  to  four  Irving.  Texas,  motorcycle  units,  who  arc  rewarding  courteous,  safe  drivers  with  S10  checks  for  showing  a little 
extra  holiday  spirit.  Earnest  Johnson  was  unexpectedly  richer  this  past  Christmas.  Under  the  ga/.e  of  Officers  Gary  KregerflJ 
and  Stephen  Fulee.  a happy  Johnson  shows  off  his  newly  won  largess. 


As  Chemical  Mace  goes  public: 

Cops  say  gas  is  no  laughing  matter 
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Park  Police  net  Herring  for  chief's  spot  NYC  sleuth  takes  Elks  by  the  horns 


Recently  named  to  succeed  Parker  T. 
Hill  as  chief  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police  is 
Lynn  T.  Herring,  4 1 , a 20-year  veteran  of 
the  force  who  has  been  acting  chief  since 
Hill  announced  his  retirement  in 
September. 

Herring,  who  joined  the  force  in  1961 
as  a patrolman,  commands  a force 
assigned  to  patrol  approximately  80 
square  miles,  including  National  Park 
Service  land,  monuments,  memorials  and 
parkways  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Metropolitan  area. 

Herring  has  held  a wide  variety  of  posi- 
tions since  joining  the  park  police.  Pro- 
moted to  major  in  1974,  he  was  responsi- 
ble for  setting  up  the  first  park  police 
field  office  in  the  Golden  Gate  Recreation 
Area.  He  has  served  both  in  Washington 


and  in  San  Francisco  as  a training  super- 
visor. field  commander,  personnel  officer, 
recruiting  sergeant  and  officer  in  the 
communications  and  records  branch. 

In  1978  he  became  deputy  chief  of  the 
force  in  charge  of  administrative  services 
and  last  March  he  became  the  Park 
Police’s  assistant  chief. 


Join  the  crowd 

People  & Places  is  the  column  about 
you  and  what  you're  doing  — career 
achievements,  honors,  job  changes.  Let 
Law  Enforcement  News  help  you  toot 
your  own  horn.  Send  items  to  People  & 
Places,  c/o  LEN.  444  West  56th  St.. 
New  York,  NY  10019 


The  Bronx  (New  York)  Elks  Club 
Lodge  871  has  honored  New  York  City 
Detective  Sergeant  Casper  T.  Faughnan 
as  its  “Policeman  of  the  Year”  for  offi- 
"outstanding  contributions  to  the  Bronx 
community  and  the  Elks." 

The  30-year  veteran  of  the  New  York 
City  force  works  out  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  "Fort  Apache"  section  of 
the  South  Bronx.  When  he  is  not  conduct- 
ing criminal  investigations  there, 
Faughnan  can  often  be  found  sharing  his 
expertise  with  other  city  government  of- 
cials  or  lecturing  at  Pace  University  as  a 
member  of  the  adjunct  faculty  there. 
Faughnan  has  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  degrees  in  criminal 
justice. 

The  Elks  Lodge  award  dates  back  to 
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1 967  when  a lodge  member  was  murdered 
on  the  way  home  from  a meeting.  Due  to 
the  work  of  two  detectives  in  the  Bronx, 
the  case  was  solved.  In  appreciation  the 
lodge  gave  the  two  officers  a dinner,  a 
tradition  that  has  turned  into  a yearly 
event.  Faughnan  is  the  13th  recipient  of 
such  honors. 

NJ  taps  coordinator 

The  new  coordinator  of  the  Public  Safe- 
ty and  Service  Program  at  Mercer  Coun- 
ty (New  Jersey)  Community  College  is 
Peter  Horne,  a veteran  officer  of  the 
Compton,  California,  police  department 
and  a former  faculty  member  at  St.  Louis 
Community  College  at  Meramec. 

Horne,  who  was  also  named  assistant 
professor  at  the  West  Windsor.  New 
Jersey,  college,  has  a bachelor's  degree  in 
history  and  a master's  degree  in  police 
science  and  administration.  He  is  the 


Peter  Horne 

author  of  “Women  in  Law  Enforcement" 
(second  edition,  1980)  and  has  written  a 
variety  of  articles  on  law  enforcement. 

The  college's  Public  Safety  and  Service 
Program  prepares  students  for  careers  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  police  of- 
ficers and  corrections  officials.  Fire 
Science  certificate  and  associate  degree 
programs  at  the  school  give  volunteers 
and  professional  fire  service  officers  the 
opportunity  to  further  their  skills  anti 
knowledge  in  fire-fighting  technique1;,  as 
well  as  training  them  for  advancement  in 
their  careers. 

Purvis  is  FOP  hero 

Hyattsville,  Maryland,  Detective  Sgt. 
Walter  L.  Purvis  III  has  been  named  “Of- 
ficer of  the  Year"  by  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police’s  Lodge  9.  owing  largely  to  his 
work  solving  a rape  case  involving  a 
10-year-old.  Mai.  Robert  Perry,  chief  of 
the  21-officer  force,  told  the  Washington 
Post  that  Purvis  also  tracked  down  a 
burglar  who  had  been  terrorizing 
residents  of  Hyattsville  and  the  surroun- 
ding area. 

Lodge  9 of  the  FOP  represents 
municipal  departments,  fire  in- 
vestigators and  the  sheriff's  department 
in  Prince  George's  County. 


New  York  Institute  otSecurity 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Polygraph  Training  Course 

Men.T'ri  . 'I  ft.  seven  weeks  eomiOcnrmv 
\pril .'),  I9H*2  K«>r  information,  mil:  John 
Fil/gerold.  1 2 1 2)  3M-2H2K,  lleavcr 
•striH-i , View*  York.  NY  10005. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

A deeply  troubling 
problem  facing  trial 
court  judges  sitting 
1^  in  major  cities  is  the 

' " matter  of  what  to  do 

with  minors  who 
commit  heinous 
crimes.  So  pervasive 
is  the  problem  that 
the  first  full-text 
signed  plenary  decision  in  the  criminal 
justice  field  delivered  this  term  by  the 
Supreme  Court  addressed  itself  to  the 


w 


issue. 

Following  is  an  analysis  of  that  deci- 
sion as  well  as  other  items  apearing  on 
the  Court's  docket. 

Youth  Corrections  Act 

By  a vote  of  6-to-3  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  that  the  Federal  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  does  not  require  special 
treatment  for  the  remainder  of  a youth 
sentence  when  in  imposing  a subsequent 
adult  sentence  a judge  determines  that 
such  treatment  will  not  benefit  the  offen- 
ding youth. 

Under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act, 
specifically  Title  18  U.S.C.  §5010,  a 
sentencing  judge  has  the  discretion  to 
sentence  a youth  found  guilty  of  a crime 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General 


for  treatment  and  supervision.  Section 
501 1 of  the  Act  in  relevant  part  provides 
that  “committed  youth  offenders 
. . . shall  undergo  treatment  in  institu- 
tions. . .that  will  provide  the  essential 
varieties  of  treatment"  and  that  "such 
youth  offenders  shall  be  segregated  from 
other  offenders.” 

The  present  case  had  its  origin  eight 
years  ago  when  a 17 -year-old  pleaded 
guilty  to  a charge  of  second-degree 
murder.  He  was  sentenced  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  to  a ten-year  term 
of  imprisonment. 

In  imposing  the  sentence  the  judge 
recommended  that  the  convicted  youth 
be  sent  to  the  Kennedy  Youth  Center  in 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  where  he 
would  be  required  as  a condition  for 
release  to  attain  "at  least  an  eighth  grade 
level  of  education"  and  successfully  com- 
plete a trade  of  his  own  choosing.  The 
sentencing  judge  further  recommended 
that  the  youth  "participate  in  intensive, 
individual  therapy  on  a weekly  basis  and 
undergo  a complete  psychological 
reevaluation  before  being  returned  to  the 
community." 

Despite  the  sentencing  judge's  recom- 
mendations, the  year  1975  found  the 
youth  at  the  Federal  Correctional  In- 
stitution (FCI)  at  Ashland,  Kentucky. 


Bicoastal  drunk  driving  wars 

NY  proposals  include  Stiff er  penalties  OK’d 

1 stop  & sniff’  roadblocks  in  new  California  laws 


Citing  figures  showing  that  20  percent 
of  New  York's  licensed  drivers  each  year 
drive  while  legally  drunk  but  go 
undetected,  the  Governor's  Alcohol  and 
Highway  Safety  Task  Force  in  that  state 
recently  released  a report  formally 
recommending  broader  authority  for  of- 
ficers to  conduct  roadside  alcoholism 
tests,  including  the  use  of  so-called  "stop 
and  sniff"  roadblocks. 

It  had  been  reported  earlier  that  the 
panel  had  planned  to  issue  the  recommen- 
dations for  expanded  police  power  on 
drunk  drivers,  including  the  roadblocks, 
but  that  the  provision  had  drawn 
criticism  from  a number  of  state 
lawmakers  and  groups  such  as  the  New 
York  Civil  Liberties  Union  (LEN, 
10/26/81). 

In  recommending  the  roadblocks,  the 
task  force  called  the  procedure  “the 
single  most  effective  action  in  raising  the 
community  perception  of  the  risk  of  be- 
ing detected  and  apprehended  for  drunk 
driving." 

Other  recommendations  would  allow 
police  to  employ  alcohol  tests  "to  include 
any  observable  criterion  of  alcohol  im- 
pairment, such  as  slurred  speech,  odor  or 
alcohol  or  impaired  motor  coordination." 
State  law  currently  limits  officers  to 
testing  only  those  involved  in  accidents 
or  traffic  violations. 

The  task  force  also  recommended  that 
officers  stop  fingerprinting  persons  ar- 
rested for  drunk  driving  and  that  cops 
stop  appearing  “routinely  and  un- 
necessarily" at  pretrial  drunk  driving 
proceedings. 

Gov.  Hugh  Carey  saluted  the  panel  for 
its  work  but  said  he  would  review  the 
group’s  conclusions  before  taking  any  ac- 
tion. The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
it  was  "uncertain"  whether  task  force 
proposals  would  appear  as  legislative 
recommendations  when  the  state's 
legislature  reconvenes  this  month. 


Californians  will  be  ringing  in  the  year 
1982  with  new  laws  designed  to  get  tough 
on  drunk  driving  in  the  state 

The  ordinances,  which  went  into  effect 
on  J anuary  1 . make  it  illegal  to  drive  with 
a blood  alcohol  level  of  .10  percent  or 
above.  Previously,  California  law  said  .10 
was  a presumptive  limit,  and  a driver 
found  to  be  under  the  influence  with  .10 
percent  level  could  have  challenged  the 
allegation  under  the  old  standard.1  The 
new  law  eliminates  that  possibility. 

Tougher  penalties  for  drunk  driving 
convictions  include  provisions  for  first- 
time offenders  either  to  spend  two  days 
in  jail  or  operate  on  a severely  restricted 
license  for  90  days  which  allows  the 
driver  simply  to  commute  to  and  from 
work.  Probation  also  requires  the  driver 
to  complete  a driver  improvement  or 
alcohol  treatment  program. 

New  laws  also  limit  the  possibility  that 
drunk  driving  charges  will  be  reduced  or 
dismissed.  Court  records  will  now  have  to 
show  cause  for  dismissing  a drunk  driv- 
ing charge,  dismissing  or  striking  a 
previous  conviction,  or  substituting  a dif- 
ferent or  lesser  charge  in  place  of  drunk 
driving. 

The  court  also  has  to  state,  under  the 
new  laws,  whether  the  prosecution  asks 
for  or  concurred  in  any  of  the  listed  pro- 
cedures. Prosecutorial  requests  for  strik- 
ing or  dismissing  charges  must  be  noted, 
with  the  reasons  for  change  stated. 

Drivers  arrested  for  second-time  of- 
fenses within  five  years  will  be  charged 
for  a second-offense  even  if  the  first  of- 
fense had  been  reduced  to  reckless  driv- 
ing. Other  changes  in  the  law  say  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  establish  that  a 
driver  committed  specific  violations  in 
addition  to  drunk  driving  in  order  to  sup- 
port felony  intoxication  charges.  All  that 
is  required  under  the  new  standard  is  to 
prove  that  the  drunk  driver's  actions  led 
to  the  incident. 


While  incarcerated  at  Ashland,  the  youth 
was  found  guilty  of  assaulting  a Federal 
officer  by  use  of  a dangerous  weapon,  in 
violation  of  18  U.S.C.  §§111  and  1114. 
The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Kentucky  imposed  an  addi- 
tional ten-year  adult  sentence.  In  the 
order  of  commitment  the  District  Court 
judge  noted  that  "the  defendant  will  not 
benefit  any  further  under  the  provisions 
of  the  [Youth  Corrections  Act]  and 
declines  to  sentence  under  said  act.” 
After  reviewing  the  presentence  report, 
the  judge  reduced  the  sentence  to  66 
months,  to  be  served  consecutively  with 
the  original  Youth  Corrections  Act 
sentence. 

Following  his  second  conviction  the  | 
youth  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institution  at  Oxford.  Wiscon- 
sin. Disciplinary  problems  were  cited  as 
the  cause  for  the  youth's  transfer  in  1977 
to  the  Federal  Correctional  Institution  at 
Lompoc,  California.  While  at  Lompoc  the 
youth  again  pleaded  guilty  to  another 
charge  of  assaulting  a Federal  officer. 
Pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  §5010(d)  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Central  District  of 
California  imposed  an  adult  sentence  of 
one  year  and  one  day.  The  sentence  was 
to  run  consecutive  to  the  two  previously 
imposed  sentences. 

When  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  was  in- 
formed of  the  youth’s  second  adult 
sentence  he  was  reclassified  as  an  adult 
offender  pursuant  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  Policy  Statement  No.  5215.2,  p.i 


(December  12,  1978).  As  a result  of  the 
bureau's  action  the  youth  has  not  been 
segregated  from  adult  prisoners  nor  has 
he  been  offered  the  rehabilitative  treat- 
ment originally  recommended  by  the 
trial  judge. 

After  exhausting  his  administrative 
remedies,  the  youth  filed  a petition  for 
habeas  corpus  on  May  25.  1978.  The 
magistrate  who  reviewed  the  petition 
recommended  that  the  youth  be 
transferred  to  an  institution  where  he 
would  be  segregated  from  adult 
prisoners  and  be  able  to  receive  treat- 
ment under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Illinois  issued  an  order  grant- 
ing the  writ.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit  affirmed  the  order, 
holding  that  the  Youth  Corrections  Act 
"forbids  the  reevaluation  of  a YCA 
sentence  by  a second  judge,  even  if  the 
second  judge  makes  an  explicit  finding 
that  further  YCA  treatment  would  not 
benefit  the  offender." 

Just  one  month  before  the  now  25-year- 
old  "youth”  was  scheduled  to  be  condi- 
tionally released  from  his  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  sentence  to  start  serving  the 
adult  sentence,  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  lower  courts.  I n 
doing  so,  Justice  Marshall,  writing  for 
the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  White, 
Blackmun.  and  Rehnquist,  explained 
that  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  was 
designed  to  "rehabilitate  persons  who, 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


- 


CS-18 

Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$1000 

CS-24 

O&A  on  Drug  Education 

! $10  oo 

Cs-25 

Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

$10.00 

CS31 

E very  Day  Spanish  lor  Police  Officers 

$8.00 

CS  50 

High  School  Equivalency  Diploma  Examination 

$9.95 

Cl  075 

Addiction  Specialist 

$10  00 

C-1924 

Administrative  Investigator 

$1200 

C 1697 
C 1698 

Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  ot  Women's 
Prisons 

Assistant  Deputy  Warden 

$1200 

$1200 

C-2524 

Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

C90 

Border  Patrol  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1973 

Border  Patrolman 

$8.00 

cm 

Budge  & Tunnel  l reutenant 

$10  00 

C 95 

Bridge  & Tunnel  Officer 

$800 

C 2295 

Building  Guard 

$8  00 

C2260 

Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

C 2261 

Campus  Security  Officer  1 

$10.00 

C-1700 

Campus  Security  Officer  11 

$10.00 

C-208 

Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

C1701 

Campus  Security  Specialist 

$10.00 

C2264 

Capital  Police  Officer 

$8  00 

C121 

Captain.  Police  Department 

$12.00 

C2423 

Chiel  Compliance  Investigator 

$1000 

CI173 

Ch*l  Deputy  Sheriff 

$10  00 

C2120 

Chiel  Institution  Salety  Officer 

$10  00 

C 1401 

Chwl  Investigator 

$1000 

C2148 

Ctnel  ol  Police 

$12  00 

C2502 

Chiel  ol  Staff 

$12  00 

C 1181 

Chiel  Police  Sorgeon 

$17  95 

Cl  593 

Chief  Probation  Officer 

$1200 

C1182 

Chief  Process  Server 

$1000 

C 1185 

Chief  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

C 1591 

Chiel  Special  Investigator 

$12  00 

Cl  203 

Commissioner  ol  Correction 

$12  00 

C 1200 

Commissioner  ot  Police 

$12  00 

C 2421 

Compliance  Investigator 

$1000 

C 1767 

Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse  Education  Program 

$1000 

C 165 

Correction  Captain 

$10  00 

C 956a 

Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 

$8  00 

C 956b 

Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women) 

$800 

C 166 

Correction  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

C 1219 

Correction  Matron 

$8  00 

C 167 

Correction  Officer  (Men) 

$8.00 

C 168 

Correction  Officer  (Women) 

$8  00 

C957 

Correction  Officer  Trainee 

$8  00 

Cl  69 

Correction  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C 958a 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men) 

$8  00 

C 958b 

Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women) 

$8  00 

C 959 

Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 

$12  00 

C 966 

Court  Officer 

$8  00 

Cl  229 

Criminal  Investigator 

$10  00 

C 969 

Criminal  Law  Investigator 

$8  00 

C 177 

Customs  Inspector 

$8  00 

C 1611 

Customs  Security  Ollicer  (Sky  Marshal) 

$8  00 

C1239 

Oeputy  Chief  Marshal 

$10  00 

C 1245 

Deputy  Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C-2263 

Deputy  Probation  Oirector 

$10  00 

C- 1 900 

Deputy  Probation  Oirector  1 V 

$12  00 

C 204 

Deputy  Shentl 

$8  00 

C 1763 

Deputy  Superintendent  ol  Women  s Prisons 

$12  00 

Cl  620 

Deputy  United  States  Marshal 

$8  00 

Cl  762 

Deputy  Warden 
Detective  Investigator 

$10.00 

Cl  247 

$10.00 

C2444 

Director  ot  Secunty 

$10.00 

01877 

Director  ot  Traffic  Control 

$10  00 

C2325 

Director  ot  Youth  Bureau 

$10  00 

Cl  259 

Orug  Abuse  Educatkm  Group  Leader 

$1000 

C 1597 

Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12  00 

C 1260 

Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

$8  00 

Cl  261 

Diug  Abuse  Secretarial  Aide 

$8  00 

CMOS 

Drug  Abuse  Technician 

$8  00 

Cl  406 

Drug  Abuse  Techroctan  Trainee 

$8  00 

C 2428 

Environmental  Conservation  Officer 

$10  00 

C 251 

Federal  Guard 

$8  00 

C 1612 

Federal  Protective  Officer 

$8  00 

Cl  285 

Fiek)  Investigator 

$8.00 

C 255 

Fingerprint  Technician 

$10  00 

C-286 

Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 

$8  00 

C281 

Forest  Ranger 

$8  00 

C2012 

Game  Warden 

$8  00 

C304 

Guard  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C348 

Head  process  Server 

$1000 

C349 

Head  Process  Server  & Court  Aide 

$10  00 

0353 

HosprtaJ  Secunty  Officer 

$8.00 

0332 

Housing  Captain 

$12.00 

0338 

Housing  Guard 

$8  00 

0340 

Housing  Lieutenant 

$1000 

0342 

Housing  Patrolman 

$8  00 

0344 

Housing  Sergeant 

$10  00 

C-361 

1C  1986 
C-2294 
C 362 
C-364 
0370 
0376 
0377 
C378 
C 406 
01329 
01331 
01332 
I 0449 
02286 
0442 
0486 
0488 
0489 
0498 
02503 
01600 
01378 
02245 
C 1688 
0572 
01063 
0573 
0575 
0576 
01922 
0640 
0594 
0639 
01947 
02256 
01383 
01939 
02441 
01755 
01739 
01741 
0595 
C 596 
0597 
0598 
0602 
01386 
01791 
01427 
02259 
0618 
02462 
02577 
’01981 
C 980 
02266 

01428 
0981 
0619 
01429 
*02262 
02577 
01981 
0980 
02266 
01428 
C 981 
0619 
01429 
02262 
01828 
01829 
0620 
02315 
01997 


Identification  Clerk 
Identification  Officer 
Identification  Specialist 
Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 
Inspector 

Institution  Safety  Officer 
Internal  Revenue  Agent 
Investigator 
Investigator  Inspector 
Jail  Guard 
Jail  Matron 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

Jailer -Clerk 

License  Investigator 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

Lieutenant.  Police  Department 

Medical  Examiner 

Medical  Officer 

Medical  Officer  (Departmental) 

Meter  Maid 

Narcotics  Education  Assistant 
Narcotics  Investigator 
Narcotics  Security  Assistant 
Paralegal  Aide 
Park  Patrolman 
Parking  Enforcement  Agent 
Parking  Meter  Attendant 
Parking  Meier  Collector 
Patrolman.  Examinations  All  Stales 
Patrolman.  Police  Department 
Patrolman  Policewoman 
Police  Adminstrative  Aide 
Police  Cadet 
Police  Clerk 

Police  Communications  & Teletype  Operator 
Police  Dispatcher 
Police  Inspector 
Police  Officer 

Police  Officer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Dept(LAPD) 
Police  Officer.  Nassau  County  Police  Dept  (NCPD) 
Police  Officer,  New  York  Police  Dept  (NYPD) 
Police  Officer.  Sullok  County  Police  Dept  (SCPD) 
Police  Patrolman 
Police  Surgeon 

Police  Trainee  

Policewoman 
Postal  Inspector  (USPS) 

Principal  Addiction  Specialist 
Principal  Investigator 
Pnncipal  Probation  Officer 
Pnncipal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

Prison  Guard 
Private  Investigator 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Oirector 

Probation  Employment  Officer 
Probation  Investigator 
Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer  Trainee 
Probation  Supervisor 
Probation  Assistant 
Probation  Counselor 
Probation  Consultant 
Probation  Director 
Probation  Emoloyment  Officer 
Probation  Investigator 
Probation  Officer 
Probation  Officer  T rainee 
Probation  Supervisor 
Probation  Supervisor  I 
Probation  Supervisor  II 
Process  Server 

Professional  Conduct  Investigator 
Program  Specialist  (Correction) 


$8  00 

02397 

Protection  Agent 

$8.00 

$8  00 

0665 

Ranger.  U S Park  Service 

$8  00 

$8  00 

01921 

Salety  Coonfinator 

$10  00 

$8  00 

•01459 

Safety  Security  Officer 

$8.00 

$10.00 

0702 

School  Crossing  Guard 

$8  00 

$8  00 

'01923 

School  Guard 

$8.00 

$1000 

<01999 

Security  Guard 

$8.00 

$8.00 

01467 

Secinty  Officer 

$8.00 

$8.00 

02211 

Security  Police  Officer  (USPS) 

$8.00 

$8  00 

01810 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist 

$10.00 

$8.00 

02525 

Senior  Bay  Constable 

$10.00 

$10.00 

02529 

Senior  Budding  Guard 

$10  00 

$8  00 

02265 

Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 

$10.00 

$8  00 

02070 

Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 

$10.00 

$1000 

02422 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator 

$10.00 

$10.00 

0710 

Senior  Court  Officer 

$12.00 

$14.00 

01665 

Senior  Oeputy  Shentl 

$10.00 

$14.00 

02038 

Senior  Detective  Investigator 

$10.00 

$14.00 

02520 

Senior  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

$12  00 

$8.00  i 

02073 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 

$10.00 

$10.00  : 

01987 

Senior  Identification  Officer 

$10  00 

$1000 

02512 

Senior  Identification  Specialist 

$1000 

$10.00 

02119 

Senior  Institution  Salety  Officer 

$10.00 

$8.00 

01010 

Senior  Investigator 

$10.00 

$8.00 

02531 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator 

$12.00 

$8.00 

0793 

Senior  Parking  Enforcement  Agent 

$10.00 

$8.00 

02466 

Senior  Parole  Officer 

$1000 

$8.00 

01020 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 

$10.00 

$8  00 

01594 

Senior  Probation  Officer 

$10.00 

$8  00  ’ C 2298 

Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$8.00 

$8  00 

01998 

Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 

$12.00 

$10  00 

02449 

Senior  Secunty  Officer 

$10.00 

$8  00 

01589 

Senior  Special  Investigator 

$10.00 

$8  00 

0725 

Senior  Special  Officer 

$10.00 

$10.00 

0732 

Sergeant  Bridge  & Tunnel  Authority 

$10.00 

$8.00 

0733 

Sergeant  Police  Department 

$10.00 

$12  00 

0794 

Shentl 

$10.00 

$8  00 

01060 

Special  Agent  FBI 

$10.00 

$10.00 

0748 

Special  Investigations  Inspector 

$8  00 

$10.00 

01588 

Special  Investigator 

$8  00 

$10  00 

0749 

Special  Officer 

$8.00 

$10.00 

01692 

State  Policewoman 

$8  00 

$8  00 

0757 

State  Trooper 

$8  00 

$14  00 

01744 

Superintendent  ot  Women's  Prisons 

$12.00 

$8.00 

01703 

I 

l 

I 

| 

* 

$1000 

01503 

Supervising  Court  Officer 

$10.00 

01666 

Supervising  Deputy  Sherifl 

$10.00 

01667 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 

$10.00 

02513 

Supervising  Identification  Specialist 

$10.00 

02106 

Supervising  Investigator 

$10.00 

02143 

Supervising  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent 

$10.00 

0782 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection 

$10.00 

02299 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 

$10.00 

02205 

Supervising  Security  Officer 

$10  00 

01766 

Supervising  Special  Officer 

$10  00 

01750 

Traffic  Control  Agent 

$8.00 

0812 

Traffic  Control  Inspector 

$8.00 

402407 

Traffic  Enlorcement  Agent 

$8  00 

$1000 

*01689 

T ratfic  and  Park  Officer 

$8.00 

$8  00 

01522 

Traffic  Technician 

$8  00 

$8  00 

02335 

Traffic  Technician  1 

$8  00 

$8  00 

02336 

Traffic  Technician  II 

$10  00 

$1000 

01887 

Traffic  Technician  III 

$10.00 

$8  00 

0819 

Transil  Captain 

$12  00 

$1000 

0820 

Transit  Lieutenant 

$10  00 

$1000 

0821 

Transit  Patrolman 

$8.00 

$10  00 

.0822 

Transit  Sergeant 

$10  00 

$10.00 

10823 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 

$10  00 

$8  00 

(0852 

Unrtormet)  Court  Officer 

$8.00 

$8  00 

101989 

United  States  Park  Police  Officer 

$6.00 

$800 

[01995 

Urban  Park  Officer 

$8  00 

$10  00 

i 02541 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant 

$10  00 

$10.00 

{ 0894 

Warden 

$12  00 

$10.00 

| 0891 

Watchman  , 

$8  00 

$6.00 

i 

C liege  Praficjeecy  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

$8.00 

| (HP-29 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice 

$9.95 

$10  00 
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Criminal  Investigation 

$9.95 
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Firearms  instructors  organize 


One  of  the  newest  criminal  justice  or- 
ganizations on  the  block  is  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Law  Enforcement 
Firearms  Instructors  formed  recently 
after  69  instructors  from  16  states  met  in 
Chicopee.  Massachusetts. 

Officers  of  the  new  group  include  E.D. 
Madocks  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Inspection 
Service.  New  York  City,  president;  Lieut. 
Michael  Beckley,  Nassau  County,  N.Y., 
Police,  fust  vice  president;  Elizabeth 
Callahan,  Washington,  D.C.,  Metropolitan 


Police,  second  vice  president  : and  Kevin 
Delia.  TMI  Security,  Douglaston,  N.Y., 
third  vice  president. 

Memberships  are  open  to  professionals 
involved  in  law  enforcement  training, 
security,  corrections  and  investigative  per 
sonnel  and  those  who  train  in  the  use  of 
firearms  and  shooting  skills. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
the  association's  secretary.  Henry  Kud 
linski.  P.O.  Box  2208,  Springfield.  MA 
01101. 


Wide  Work)  Photo 

No  one  — not  even  Father  Christmas  himself  — is  allowed  into  the  Centre  City  section 
of  troubled  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland,  without  first  being  searched  for  weapons.  An 
Ulster  here  performs  the  mandatory  frisk  on  a cooperative  Saint  Nick  last  month. 


Putting  the  period  before  the  sentence: 

Menstrual  woes  mitigate  in  UK  trials 


There  has  been  a continuing,  if 
somewhat  episodic  debate  among 
criminologists  and  members  of  the  law 
enforcement  community  as  to  the  possi- 
ble existence  of  u biological  link  that  can 
explain  predisposition  to  committing 
crimes. 

The  latest  twist  in  that  argument  was 
given  additional  credibility  in  two  recent 
court  cases  in  Great  Britain  where  two 
women,  tried  for  threatening  to  kill  and 
for  murder,  were  both  released  after  con- 
tending that  premenstrual  tensions  had 
caused  them  to  act  out  of  character. 

According  to  a recent  New  York  Times 
disputch  from  London,  those  cases,  the 
first  in  Britain  in  which  premenstrual 
conditions  have  been  successfully  used 
as  a defense,  have  caused  “heated  debate 
among  doctors,  lawyers  and  feminists." 

Some  speculate  that  courts  may  apply 
the  condition,  known  as  P.M.T.,  not 
merely  as  mitigating  circumstances  for 
criminal  behavior,  but  as  grounds  for  ac- 
quittal in  some  cases,  leading  some  to 
believe  that  an  all-purpose  excuse"  for 
female  violence  may  be  around  the  cor- 
ner. 

Testifying  in  both  cases  was  Dr. 
Katherina  Dalton,  who  began  her  study 
of  premenstrual  tensions  in  England  over 


three  decades  ago.  Dr.  Dalton,  who  had 
been  treating  one  of  the  defendants  for 
her  illness,  argued  in  court  that  while 
some  women  may  become  severely  dis- 
turbed before  their  monthly  menstrual 
cycles,  use  of  the  hormone  progesterone 
was  successful  in  almost  all  cases  in 
relieving  the  symptoms. 

According  to  the  Times  article,  most 
experts  agree  that  while  approximately 
40  percent  of  all  women  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  50  who  do  not  take  oral  con- 
traceptives suffer  some  form  of  physical 
and/or  mental  symtoms  as  a result  of 
premenstrual  conditions,  the  situation 
becomes  so  aggrieved  for  10  to  1 2 percent 
that  it  "seriously  affects  their  lives," 
causing  them  to  seek  medical  treatment 
and  forcing  some  to  be  excused  from 
regular  work. 

Common  mental  symptoms  include 
bouts  of  tension,  irritability,  depression, 
lethargy  and  clumsiness.  Physical  symp- 
toms include  general  feelings  of 
bloatedness,  complaints  of  headaches 
and  backaches  and  pains  similar  to  those 
suffered  by  women  experiencing 
menstrual  cramps. 

In  o recent  issue  of  a leading  medical 
journal  in  England,  The  Lancet,  a consul- 
tant forensic  psychiatrist,  Paul  T. 


d'Orban.  wrote  that  P.M.T.  should  be 
considered  not  as  a disease,  but  as  an  "in- 
herent cause”  of  an  abnormal  mental 
state. 

Dr.  Raymond  Greene,  who  suggested 
along  with  Dr.  Dalton  in  1953  that  hor- 
monal imbalance  may  contribute  to  ten- 
sions, recently  told  the  Times  that  “proof 
of  my  hypothesis  is  still  lacking." 

Some  doctors  remain  skeptical  about 
any  suggested  links  between  P.M.T.  and 
abnormal  behavior.  Dr.  Anthony  Clare,  a 
psychiatrist  at  the  University  of 
London's  General  Practice  .Research 
Unit,  studied  more  than  500  women  in  an 
effort  to  determine  relationships  be- 
tween premenstral  conditions  and 
psychological  health,  and  he  told  the 
Times,  "It  is  doubtful  that  P.M.T.  is 
causing  aggressive  behavior." 

In  one  of  the  cases,  a 29-year-old  bar- 
maid with  a history  of  almost  30  previous 
arrests  for  such  offenses  as  arson  and 
assault  was  put  on  probation  for  three 
years  for  threatening  to  kill  a police  of- 
ficer with  a knife.  Her  defense  contended 
that  all  of  her  previous  offenses  had  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  her  as  her 
premenstrual  tensions  and  that  she 
became  like  a “raging  animal"  unless  she 
was  treated  with  progesterone. 

The  other  case  saw  a 37-year-old 
woman  successfully  .plead  guilty  to 
manslaughter  by  reason  of  diminished 
responsibility,  after  she  had  been 
charged  with  murder  for  driving  her  car 
into  her  lover  after  an  argument.  She  was 
conditionally  discharged  by  the  co-.rt  for 
12  months. 


Mudslinging 
marks  DC 
union  voting 

Continued  from  Page  3 

Barry  and  his  chief  labor  negotiator, 

Donald  Weinberg. 

The  IBPO,  which  hired  the  Virginia 
consulting  firm  of  Krause  & Associates 
to  run  their  media  campaign,  was 
charged  by  its  rivals  with  spending  more 
than  $70,000  in  the  election,  while  the 
FOP  claimed  it  spent  $400.  IBPO  presi- 
dent Larry  Simons  told  the  Washington 
Post  that  "we  have  spent  too  much"  on 
the  campaign,  but  he  declined  to  tell  the 
paper  exactly  how  much  the  union  had 
spent. 

Fo/r  his  part,  Mayor  Barry,  who 
reportedly  has  enjoyed  a close  relation- 
ship with  the  defeated  IPBO.  sought  to 
make  conciliatory  gestures  to  the  FQP. 
which  had  criticized  the  Mayor  duijing 
the  campaign.  He  said  he  may  reopen 
contract  negotiations  with  the  new  union 
if  the  FOP  requests  it.  but  as  of  yet  the 
Mayor  has  declined  to  initiate  new  talks. 

FOP  officials  have  said  there  will  be  a 
new  ratification  vote  on  the  recently 
negotiated  S30-million  police  contract. 

I BPO  president  Simons,  who  predicted 
to  the  Washington  Post  that  the  new 
union  will  "fall  flat  on  its  face."  said  he 
plans  to  continue  to  work  full-time  on 
union  business  and  will  mount  a new 
representation  challenge 


Share  the  Wealth 

Keep  the  wealth  o(  information  m taw  tnlwcemeni 
New.  cnculatmo  ;'we  i.FN  with  a colleague  info 
watch  mteiesi  accumulate 


You  better  not  pout. . . 


A Matter  of  life  and  Death 


A day  never  passes  without  the  life  of 
some  executive  being  threatened  by 
terrorists,  criminals,  disgruntled  em- 
ployees. the  mentally  deranged,  dis- 
oriented youth  or  others  with  malicious 
intent. 

That's  why  executive  protection  is  so 
important  in  today's  violent  world  It's 
literally  a matter  of  life  and  death 

Executive  Protection  Report  is  the 

only  publication  which  focuses  exclu- 
sively on  strategies  for  executive 
security  and  safety 

Each  month,  'he  Report  tells  you  the 
latest  information  on  terrorist  threats  and 
counter-measures,  protective  driving 
technqees.  weaponless  defense  tactics, 
new  developments  in  lethal  and  non- 
lethal  weaponry 


In  short,  if  it's  related  to  executive 
protection,  you're  bound  to  find  it  in 
Executive  Protection  Report. 

Send  today  for  a year's  subscription 
(12  issues)  to  Executive  Protection 
Report.  Simply  nil  out  the  form  below 
and  enclose  it  with  your  $48.00  check  or 
money  order  payable  to  "Executive 
Protection  Report"  and  mail  to: 
Executive  Protection  Report.  Dept 
LE  . P O Box  26434.  El  Paso.  TX 
79926 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  promptly  refunded. 


Name  

Address  • 

City/State/Zip 
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Calling  (all)  (some)  (any)  cars: 

ICAP  works  to  end  cops’  Pavlovian  response  to 


Yonkers.  N.Y..  police  officer  Frank  Thuman  takes  an  offense  report  over  the  phone 
in  that  department's  Tele-Serv  unit.  The  unit  prepares  over  20  percent  of  the  depart- 
ment's written  reports,  processes  information  calls  and  executes  teletype  entries. 


Continued  from  Page  1 
for  service  is  neither  appropriate  nor 
necessary.  Such  response  undermines 
competent  efforts  to  control  serious 
crime  and  to  maintain  order  and  a sense 
of  security  in  a community.  Neverthe- 
less. such  generalized  dispatch  and 
patrol-response  policies  still  dominate 
the  operations  of  most  police  agencies 
across  the  nation.  In  a department 
seriously  interested  in  improving  its 
patrol  operations,  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator must  call  a halt  to  such 
nonsense  and  install  an  effective  system 
to  support  and  manage  his  patrol  func- 
tion through  communications. 

Several  strategies  for  managing  the 
patrol  workload  through  communica- 
tions hove  been  implemented  success- 
fully by  ICAP  cities  throughout  the 
country.  The  diversity  of  communities  in- 
volved attests  to  the  willingness  of  the 
general  public  to  accept  such  changes 
and  in  many  cases  to  respond  even  more 
favorably  to  a department  for  the  im- 
proved patrol  services  which  result.  The 
basic  strategies  for  managing  the  call- 
for  service  demand  include: 

f Reducing  the  cali-for-service 
demands  on  the  patrol  system; 

I Screening  incoming  calls  and  rank- 
ing the  field  response  of  sworn  patrol  per- 
sonnel; 

II  Diverting  call-for-service  demands 
from  sworn  personnel. 

Reducing  the  Service-Call  Demand 

Because  of  their  24-hour  availability, 
their  investigative  ability,  and  their 
authority  to  use  force  lawfully,  police 
agencies  have  been  saddled  with  accom- 
plishing a wide  variety  of  tasks,  often 
ones  which  ore  only  distantly  related  to 
the  central  functions  of  the  police  of 
maintaining  order  and  controlling 
serious  crime,  sustaining  a feeling  of 
security  in  the  community,  facilitating 
the  movement  of  people  and  vehicles  and 
providing  emergency  response  services. 

Through  analysis,  the  police  executive 
should  identify  the  extent  and  costs  of 
such  services  and  the  drains  they  make 
on  his  patrol  resources.  Subsequently,  he 
should  establish  policies  or  recommend 
changes  to  the  appropriate  authority  to 
eliminate  such  demands.  Such  decisions 
or  proposals  might  entail  stopping  par- 
ticular services  after  a prescribed  date  or 
referring  them  to  some  other  organiza- 
tion better  equipped  to  handle  them.  If 
eliminating  certain  categories  of  services 
proves  impossible,  the  department 
should  consider  diverting  their  perfor- 
mance from  sworn  officers  to  para- 
professional  aides. 

Police  agencies  should  also  carefully 
examine  patrol  workload  demands  to 


determine  what  basic  services  might  be 
curtailed  or  reduced  in  terms  of  level  of 
demand  without  detriment  to  public  safe- 
ty. For  example,  traffic  accident  reports 
drain  enormous  amounts  of  officer  time; 
some  ICAP  agencies  have  effected 
significant  manpower  savings  by  stop- 
ping the  practice  of  taking  noninjury  ac- 
cident reports  when  only  minor  property 
damage  is  involved  or  when  the  accident 
occurred  on  private  property.  Reporting 
requirements,  as  a whole,  should  be  re- 
examined to  insure  that  officers  write  on- 
ly legally  mandated  reports  or  those 
necessary  for  follow-up  or  documentation 
purposes.  One  ICAP  city  — Yonkers, 
New  York  — which  had  previously  re- 
quired officers  to  write  a report  on  every 
call  was  able  to  reduce  its  average  time 
per  call  by  28  percent  simply  by  install- 
ing a numerical  clearing  code  which 
closes  out  70  percent  of  its  calls.  Within  a 
year  this  change  had  returned  over 
15,000  man-hours  to  patrol. 

Although  alarm  calls  are  responsible 
for  some  of  the  best  in-progress  arrests, 
research  consistently  indicates  that  95 
percent  of  such  calls  are  false  alarms.  Cer- 
tain businesses  are  repeatedly  responsi- 
ble for  false  alarms  due  to  faulty  systems 
or  human  error.  A chief  interested  in 
managing  workload  demands  should  ag- 
gressively pursue  a program  designed  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  repeated  false 
alarms.  This  may  require  ordinances 
which  establish  fines  for  businesses  that 
have  more  than  a specified  number  of 
false  alarms  in  a given  period  of  time. 

Patrol  resources  can  be  misused  by  in- 
ternally generated  demands  for  service. 
Administrative  and  support  personnel 
frequently  consider  patrol  officers  to  be 
readily  available  errand  boys.  Rank-and- 
file  personnel  may  use  patrol  units  to  ac- 
complish transfers  between  department 
facilities  or  for  transportation  to  and 
from  work.  Some  level  of  administrative 
use  of  patrol  is  inescapable.  However, 
departmental  policy  must  be  established 
and  enforced  that  prohibits  the  use  of 
patrol  resources  to  accomplish  personal 
errands,  and  that  requires  admini- 
strative uses  of  patrol  to  be  kept  to  a 
minimum.  All  internally  generated 
demands  for  patrol  services  should  be 
strictly  screened.  To  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  these  demands  should  be  given 
low-priority  status  for  handling  and 
should  be  performed  by  non-sworn  aides. 

Field  Response  Priorities 

Most  police  agencies  have  not  at- 
tempted to  manage  patrol  workload 
demands.  Frequently,  the  top  command 
has  articulated  a policy  requiring  im- 
mediate dispatch  of  any  available  patrol 
and  prohibiting  any  intentional  screen- 


ing or  priority  ranking  by  communica- 
tions personnel.  Such  policies  have  been 
maintained  for  years  even  though  they 
destroy  the  integrity  of  beat 
assignments,  preclude  mounting  preven- 
tion and  interception  tactics  and,  quite 
frequently,  exhaust  the  emergency 
response  capability  of  the  organization. 

The  importance  of  rapid  response  to 
emergency  incidents  is  self-evident.  In 
even  the  busiest  urban  areas,  however, 
emergency  demands  for  police  service  are 
not  likely  to  amount  to  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  the  call  workload.  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  which  experimented  with  for- 
malized call-stacking,  found  that  less 
than  5 percent  of  its  calls  fell  under  a 
‘ critical"  or  in-progress  heading,  requir- 
ing the  immediate  dispatch  of  a police  of- 
ficer. 

Formalized  call-stacking  has  been  im- 
plemented in  several  ICAP  departments 
to  level  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  the  non- 
emergency calls-for-service  workload  and 
to  structure  available  time  so  that 
planned  patrol  activities  can  be  ac- 
complished. Experience  indicates  that 
such  calls  for  service  can  be  held  for 
substantial  periods  of  time  (30  to  45 
minutes  or  longer)  without  a loss  in 
citizen  satisfaction. 

An  effective  system  of  call-ranking  re- 
quires that  a department  allocate  its 
patrol  manpower  in  proportion  to  its 
workload  demands.  Traditional  patterns 
of  equal  manpower  deployment  around 
the  clock  routinely  provide  excessive 
manpower  on  the  streets  at  certain 
hours  and  insufficient  response 
capabilities  at  others.  Biting  the  difficult 
bullet  of  manpower  allocation  is  an  essen- 
tial step  in  managing  workload  demands 
and  implementing  focused  patrol 
strategies. 

Similarly,  an  effective  system  of 
assigning  priorities  to  calls  requires  clear 
policy  guidance  to  the  communications 
staff  concerning: 

II  The  types  of  incidents  to  which  a 
police  officer  will  be  dispatched  im- 
mediately and  those  that  may  be  delayed; 

H The  various  priority  levels  to  be  used; 

II  The  allowable  delays  for  each  priority 


level. 

A policy  for  ranking  calls  for  service 
can  establish  guidelines  regarding  what 
calls  can  be  diverted  for  handling  by 
paraprofessionals  or  for  referral.  That 
policy  can  indicate  the  speed  of  the 
desired  response  to  specific  categories  of 
incidents.  For  certain  types  of  incidents, 
such  as  burglaries  or  purse-snatchings, 
specific  factors  such  as  time  of  occur- 
rence, the  presence  of  a perpetrator, 
reporting  delays  or  victim  injury  will 
play  major  roles  in  determining  the  need 
for  immediate  response  or  the  appro- 
priateness of  call-stacking. 

Policies  regarding  call-ranking  must 
state  the  criteria  to  be  used  by  the  call- 
taker  in  assigning  the  appropriate  priori- 
ty level.  Several  priority  schedules  have 
been  successfully  tested  in  a number  of 
ICAP  cities  nationwide  and  are  available 
to  the  interested  reader.  Such  schedules 
usually  provide  two  or  three  priority 
levels  for  response,  such  as: 

Urgent:  Immediate  dispatch  of  any 
available  unit  for  an  active  felony  or 
violent  misdemeanor,  serious  injury  or 
immediate  threat  to  life. 

Expedite:  Prompt  response  by  an 
available  patrol  unit  with  dispatch 
delays  up  to  five  minutes.  Incidents  in- 
clude disturbances,  active  nonviolent 
misdemeanors,  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  noninjury  accidents. 

Routine:  Delayed  response  with 
dispatch  delays  up  to  30  minutes.  In- 
cidents include  nonactive  crime  reports 
and  noncriminal  services. 

Such  priority  policies  specify  how  long 
communications  personnel  may  delay 
calls  in  each  category  of  response. 
Similarly,  they  designate  the  order  in 
which  other  beat  and  sector  units,  super- 
visory personnel  and  directed  patrol 
units  are  to  be  assigned  calls  in  each 
response-level  designation. 

Call-ranking  places  significant  respon- 
sibility on  call-takers.  They  must  screen 
calls  to  quickly  and  accurately  determine 
the  nature  of  the  incident  reported, 
promptly  decide  the  appropriate 
response  priority  in  which  the  call 
belongs,  and  politely  inform  the  com- 
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o calls  for  service 
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Helping  relieve  the  workload  of  sworn  officers  to  let  them  concentrate  on  patrol  activities,  Portsmouth,  Vu..  patrol  uide  Sandra 
Lassiter  issues  a summons  to  an  illegally  parked  vehicle.  The  four  civilian  aides  in  the  Portsmouth  PD  help  unburden  patrol 
officers  of  thousands  of  routine  calls  and  administrative  details  annuully. 


plainant  of  the  estimated  delay  for  all 
calls  to  be  stacked. 

Establishing  call  priorities  also  in- 
creases dispatcher  responsibilities.  His 
goal  is  not  simply  to  "clear  the  board”  as 
quickly  as  possible.  He  must  manage 
stacked  calls  to  insure  that  the  service 
expectations  conveyed  to  citizens  are 
met  and  to  guarantee  that  units  assigned 
to  structured  patrol  tactics  are  inter- 
rupted as  little  as  possible. 

Several  1CAP  cities  also  permit  field  of- 
ficers to  engage  in  directed  patrol 
assignments  with  varying  levels  of  pro- 
tection from  being  interrupted  by  calls 
for  service.  Colorado  Springs,  for  exam- 
ple, provides  four  such  dedication  levels 
for  directed  patrol  activities.  These  in- 
clude: 

Level  1:  Respond  only  when  conditions 
exist  that  threaten  death  or  grievous 
bodily  harm,  or  such  conditions  are  immi- 
nent. 

Level  2:  Respond  only  to  priority  1 
calls. 

Level  3:  Respond  only  to  priority  1 or  2 
calls. 

Level  4:  Respond  promptly  to  priority 
1 or  2 calls.  Officers  may  request  5-to-10 
minutes  delay  for  priority  3 or  4 calls. 

Diverting  Calls  from  Sworn  Personnel 

Establishing  mechanisms  to  divert  ser- 
vice demands  from  sworn  field  personnel 
and  into  alternative  modes  of  processing 
offers  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  for 
freeing  substantial  amounts  of  patrol  of- 
ficer time.  These  alternative  modes  pro- 
vide more  cost-effective  means  of  deliver- 
ing a wide  array  of  patrol  services.  Two 
distinct  diversion  approaches  currently 
being  utilized  by  ICAP  agencies  are  ad- 
dressed separately  below.  However,  the 
tandem  use  of  both  methods  offers  the 
maximum  time  saving  and  operating  effi- 
ciency. 

Nonresponse  Processing:  A substan- 
tial segment  of  the  calls-for-service 
received  do  not  require  the  response  of  a 
field  unit.  Instead,  several  ICAP  depart- 
ments have  instituted  telephone  or  walk- 
in  procedures  to  handle  selected  classes 
of  incidents.  Calls  diverted  to  these  forms 
of  processing  are  screened  to  insure  that: 

51  An  offense  is  not  in  progress; 

H The  offender  is  not  at  the  scene; 

51  The  incident  is  not  an  offense  or  in 
combination  with  other  offenses  for 
which  department  policy  specifies  on- 
the-scene  investigation; 

5 There  is  no  physical  evidence  to  be 


collected  nor  witnesses  to  be  interviewed 
at  the  crime  scene; 

5 There  are  no  other  circumstances  pre 
sent  (injuries)  that  would  lead  the  call- 
taker  to  believe  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  a policeman  to  respond  to  the  scene. 

Calls  diverted  to  these  alternatives  in- 
volve a large  percentage  of  incidents  be- 
ing reported  for  insurance  purposes.  The 
absence  of  a perpetrator  and  physical 
evidence  usually  makes  it  apparent  to  the 
caller  that  nothing  will  be  gained  by  an 
on-scene  investigation.  In  most  cases, 
these  alternatives  offer  the  citizen  a 
quicker  or  more  convenient  means  of 
reporting  than  waiting  around  for  a 
patrol  car  to  arrive. 

Telephone  report  processing  is  the 
most  widely  used  method  for  diverting 
calls  from  the  field  force.  It  has  been  used 
successfully  for  several  years  by  many 
departments  to  process  larceny  of  auto 
accessories  or  from  an  auto,  bicycle  theft, 
petty  larcenies  except  shoplifting. 


purse-snatching  and  embezzlement,  found 
property  (except  explosives,  firearms  or 
drugs),  animal  bites,  auto  thefts,  destruc- 
tion of  property,  indecent  acts,  annoying 
telephone  calls,  lost  property,  missing 
persons  (except  children  and  the  infirm) 
and  missing  person  returns,  and  sup- 
plements to  an  original  report. 

Eligible  calls  are  routed  to  a telephone 
report-taker.  Some  departments  have  set 
up  formal  units  to  provide  such  service. 
Others  route  calls  to  desk  personnel  who 
have  sufficient  uncommitted  time  to  pro- 
cess them.  If  the  report-taker  is  tied  up 
when  the  call  is  received,  a name  and 
telephone  number  are  taken  for  call-back 
within  a specified  time. 

Telephone  reports  can  be  taken  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  it  would  take  a patrol 
officer  to  respond  to  the  scene  and  com- 
plete the  same  report.  Some  depart- 
ments, such  as  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  report  that  45  percent  of  their 
reports  are  now  being  taken  over  the 
phone.  Evaluation  results  indicate  that 
citizens  are  quite  satisfied  with  such  pro- 
cessing. 

Telephone  processing,  in  several  in- 
stances, has  also  made  better  use  of  desk- 
bound personnel.  Departments  have 
found  such  positions  to  be  productive 
assignments  for  officers  on  light  duty  or 
for  those  preparing  to  go  undercover. 

Walk-in  reports  have  also  been  used  to 
a limited  degree.  For  the  types  of  in- 
cidents listed  above,  the  caller  may  be 
asked  to  respond  to  a precinct  to  make 
the  report.  Such  requests  usually  are 
made  only  when  there  will  be  a long  delay 
before  a field  unit  can  respond  to  the 
call’s  location  and  it  is  quicker  and 
reasonably  convenient  for  the  citizen  to 
come  to  the  station.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  which  also  uses  telephone 
report  processing,  urges  its  call-takers  to 
direct  citizens  to  a precinct  station  for  all 
noninjury  accidents  in  which  the  vehicles 
are  driveable,  and  hit-and-run  accidents 
to  parked  cars  that  occurred  more  than 
10  minutes  earlier  and  where  no  physical 


evidence  is  available  except  damage  to 
the  vehicle.  During  rush  hours  and  foul 
weather,  call-takers  must  direct  all  such 
accidents  to  the  nearest  station. 

Paraprofessional  Patrol  Aides:  There 
is  another  segment  of  the  patrol  work- 
load that  requires  a field  response  but  not 
the  presence  or  the  authority  of  a sworn 
officer.  The  use  of  meter  maids  and  cross- 
ing guards,  for  example,  is  widely  ac- 
cepted in  police  circles.  These  civilian 
employees  have  relieved  sworn  personnel 
from  specific  standing  demands  for 
police  service.  More  recently,  the  use  of 
civilian  patrol  aides  to  shoulder  certain 
mundane  aspects  of  the  field  workload 
has  been  employed  with  great  success  in 
a number  of  ICAP  cities  and  other  police 
departments. 

Patrol  aides  are  a more  cost-effective 
way  to  deliver  routine  services  and  ac- 
complish administrative  errands.  They 
reduce  the  dispatch  workload  of  sworn 
personnel  who  perceive  their  status  as 
enhanced  and  their  job  to  be  improved  by 
being  relieved  of  many  unattractive  and 
mundane  activities.  The  use  of  aides  has 
been  readily  accepted  by  the  public, 
which  expresses  the  same  level  of 
satisfaction  as  if  the  services  were 
delivered  by  sworn  personnel. 

Patrol  aides  can  accomplish  a broad 
range  of  field  services,  including: 
motorist  assistance;  parking  violations; 
notifications;  pickup  of  found  or 
recovered  property;  precautionary  stand- 
bys (defective  streets,  wires,  etc.); 
transfers  of  personnel,  supplies  and 
papers;  traffic  direction;  transportation 
of  sick  or  injured  persons;  standby  for 
vehicle  towing:  noise  disturbances; 
animal  complaints;  rubbish  complaints; 
recovered  automobiles;  nonemergency 
ambulance/sick  person  assistance;  aban- 
doned vehicles,  and  transfer  of  vehicles 
and  equipment  for  maintenance  and 
repair. 

Diverting  such  activities  to  civilian 
aides  releases  substantial  amounts  of 
Continued  on  Page  10 


The  Communications  Center  of  the  Yonkers,  N.Y..  Police  Department,  where  a com- 
bination of  telephone  reporting  and  priority  call-ranking  helps  to  manage  the  call-for- 
service  workload  and  permit  patrol  officers  to  undertake  directed  patrols. 
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Getting  the  job  done  with  available  man-hours: 

ICAP’s  alternatives  for  managing  precious  time 


Continued  from  Poge  9 
sworn  officer  time  for  more  productive, 
problem-oriented  patrol  activities. 
Because  such  services  usually  do  not  re- 
quire immediate  handling,  they  can  be 
stacked  so  that  a large  volume  of  activity 
can  be  handled  by  a relatively  small 
number  of  aides. 

Each  approach  outlined  above  can 
result  in  increased  time  for  focused  patrol 
activities.  The  greatest  time  manage- 
ment gains,  however,  have  occurred 
when  all  of  these  approaches  were  im- 
plemented as  an  integrated  system. 

Patrol  Supervision 

The  preceding  techniques  require  ad- 
ministrative policy  or  programmatic 
decisions  for  their  implementation.  They 
provide  the  largest  and  most  visible  time 
management  gains.  Full  realization  of 
the  benefits  from  the  time  saved, 
however,  hinges  on  developing  a strong 
sense  of  time  consciousness  among  the 
commanders  and  supervisors  directly 
responsible  for  day-to-day  patrol  opera- 


tions. This  area  of  time  management  re- 
quires continuous  attention  as  an  ICAP 
program  evolves  within  a police  agency. 

All  too  often  patrol  supervisors  have 
seen  their  role  as  one  of  simply  "turning 
out  the  watch,"  wrapping  up  required 
paperwork,  and  then  responding  to 
oversee  major  incidents.  ICAP  requires 
more  active  direction  of  patrol  by  super- 
visory personnel.  It  seeks  to  establish  a 
problem-solving  environment  in  which 
neighborhood  problems  and  crime  infor- 
mation are  quickly  analyzed  and 
translated  into  appropriate  patrol  action. 
This  mandates  active  leadership  by 
patrol  supervisors  and  careful  attention 
to  the  issue  of  time  management. 

Supervisors  must  perceive  each  watch 
as  an  investment  of  limited  but  expen- 
sive department  resources,  perhaps  48  or 
72  man-hours  depending  on  the  number 
of  officers  under  his  charge.  Besides 
answering  calls,  what  does  he  expect  his 
officers  to  accomplish?  Exactly  where? 
With  what  tactics  that  insure  consisten- 


cy of  approach -across  all  reliefs?  By  view- 
ing time  as  man-hour  increments,  the 
supervisor  gains  a greater  appreciation 
of  time  usage  and  a better  handle  on  how 
to  direct  it.  It  provides  a more  positive 
view  of  the  manager's  role  than  a 
defeatist  philosophy  that  the  direction  of 
patrol  rests  solely  with  the  citizens  on  the 
other  end  of  a telephone. 

The  patrol  supervisor's  actions  com- 
plement the  time-management  objec- 
tives of  communication-based  programs. 
He  must  discourage  excessive  backup 
and  promptly  clear  unnecessary  units 
from  incident  scenes.  He  should  seek  to 
schedule  officers'  meal  breaks  and 
necessary  administrative  chores  during 
periods  of  lowest  call  activity  or  when 
resources  for  directed  patrol  are  least 
needed.  He  should  continuously  monitor 
the  self-initiated  activities  of  his  officers 
to  insure  that  energies  are  being  directed 
toward  problems  and  locations  of  highest 
priority  to  the  department. 

The  supervisor's  central  role  in  plan- 


ning patrol  activities  with  his  officers 
will  be  discussed  in  a subsequent  install- 
ment. To  implement  directed  patrol, 
however,  a supervisor  must  be  cognizant 
of  his  time  resources.  In  determining  the 
resources  available  for  directed  patrol  ac- 
tivities, he  must  gauge  the  expected  call 
workload  during  the  various  segments  of 
his  shift  and  project  the  level  of  staffing 
necessary  to  accommodate  that  work- 
load. Of  necessity,  such  projections  are 
based  upon  the  historic  workload 
averages  for  the  same  day  and  time.  The 
Kansas  City  Police  Department,  for  ex- 
ample. has  developed  a computer  pro- 
gram to  make  such  information  available 
a week  in  advance  to  assist  its  first-line 
supervisors  in  planning  their  week’s 
directed  patrol  activities.  Such  informa- 
tion provides  basic  guidance  as  to  when 
the  manager  may  have  blocks  of  time 
available  or  how  he  can  best  allocate 
fewer  response  units  while  some  officers 
are  detailed  to  directed  patrol  activities. 
Obviously,  as  the  actual  workload  may 
be  higher  or  lower  than  the  projections, 
the  supervisor  must  monitor  the  day-to- 
day  conditions  and  make  appropriate  ad- 
justments. 

• 

The  ICAP  experience  in  gaining  better 
control  of  time  usage  and  workload 
demands  in  patrol  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly positive.,  When  the  initial  concepts 
that  gave  birth  to  the  ICAP  program 
began  to  emerge  eight  years  ago,  plan- 
ners could  then  only  speculate  if  pro- 
grams such  as  telephone  reporting,  call- 
ranking, and  patrol  aides  could  be  suc- 
cessfully implemented  as  a cohesive 
system  to  better  manage  the  patrol 
workload.  We  now  know  that  such  alter- 
natives are  possible.  Numerous  effective 
models  now  exist  and  can  readily  be 
transferred  from  police  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

This  knowledge  alone  represents  a 
monumental  contribution  from  the  ICAP 
program.  As  ICAP  continues  to  evolve, 
knowledge  regarding  more  elective 
supervisory  techniques  to  manage  patrol 
time  is  expected  to  add  further  valuable 
chapters  to  our  understanding  of  how  to 
execute  the  patrol  function  most  effec- 
tively. 

Nebraska  court 
curbs  police 
use  of  hypnosis 

Continued  from  Page  1 
observer  could  distinguish  between  “con- 
fabulation" and  the  truth. 

Hypnosis,  said  the  judge,  “can  create  a 
memory  of  perceptions  which  did  not 
previously  exist  and,  therefore,  bring 
forth  a ‘memory’  of  events  which  were 
nonexistent,  but  which  may  become 
fixed  in  the  patient’s  mind  so  that  he  be- 
lieves them  to  be  true  after  hypnosis." 

Similar  court  rulings  from  other  states 
were  also  cited  by  the  judge,  who  noted 
that  a hypnosis  subject  becomes  con- 
vinced that  his  or  her  memory  is  real  and 
that  the  hypnosis  subject  becomes  “vir- 
tually immune  to  attack  by  cross- 
examination.” 

Local  officials  told  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald  that  hypnosis  has  been  a tool  in 
criminal  investigations  in  several  counties. 
But  one  attorney,  Samuel  Cooper  of 
Douglas  County,  said  prosecutors  there 
had  never  summoned  anyone  who  had 
been  hypnotized  to  testify  later  in  a trial. 
Rather,  the  attorney  told  the  paper,  the 
procedure  had  been  used  strictly  by 
investigators. 
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Richmond  cops  start  looking 
for  the  exit  over  pay  issues 


Population  booming,  Houston  PD 
scours  nation  for  warm  bodies 


Continued  from  Page  1 

creases  that  put  the  top-paid  police  at 

SI 6.536  after  five-and-a-half-years. 

The  citizens  committee  asssigned  to 
study  city  employee  pay  also  recom- 
mended that  there  be  more  steps  for 
police  officers  so  that  cops  would  not  face 
the  prospect  of  earning  top  salary  in 
under  six  years  with  no  room  for  further 
pay  increases. 

The  536-officer  Richmond  force  is 
waiting  to  see  what,  if  any  action  the  city 
will  take  on  the  citizens  committee's 
recommendations,  with  many  cops 
predicting  dire  straits  if  the  city  doesn't 
come  up  with  something  approximating 
the  committee’s  recommendations. 

One  unidentified  officer  told  the  Rich- 
mond News  header  recently  that  if  the 
city  responds  with  a proposal  significant- 
ly less  than  what  the  committee  recom- 
mended. "There  will  be  hell  to  pay  with 
the  safety  bureaus  in  this  town.  " 

(ilenwood  Burley,  an  FOP  lodge 
spokesman,  told  the  paper.  "I  just  don't 
see  how  the  city  could  go  against  what  its 
own  committee  recommended.  I mean, 
here  is  their  committee  telling  them  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  saying  all 
along. " 

Burley  said.  "You  would  just  have  to 
call  it  suicidal  if  the  city  went  totally 
against  the  plan.  I think  that  if 
something  like  that  happens,  you  will  see 
a lot  of  policemen  looking  for  other  jobs  in 
1982.  And  I mean  qualified  people,  with 
10  years  experience  who  have  had  it.  You 
don't  replace  those  kind  of  people  over- 
night." 

Capt.  Homer  told  law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  police  force  in  Richmond 
has  already  lost  a significant  number  of 
experienced  officers  in  recent  months  due 
to  job  dissatisfaction  and  morale  prob- 
lems. "We've  had  officers  leave  for  other 
departments,  but  mainly  they  go  to  the 
private  sector,”  he  said. 

In  a department  where  there  are  cur- 
rently 29  acknowledged  vacancies,  some 

The  voice  from  within: 


At  a time  when  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  has  come  under  fire  from 
local  officials,  members  of  the  city’s 
large  minority  community  and  from  out- 
side observers  such  as  the  Police  Founda- 
tion, one  might  think  the  last  thing  this 
department  and  its  chief  Daryl  F.  Gates 
needed  was  criticism  from  inside. 

Needed  or  not,  that’s  just  what  has 
happened  in  the  results  of  a recently  com- 
pleted survey  prepared  by  Cmdr.  John 
Konstanturos,  the  department’s  human 
relations  specialist.  Gates  may  not  have 
liked  the  answers  to  the  study,  but  he 
ordered  the  28-page  report  distributed 
throughout  the  force  and  said  in  a letter 
to  all  members  of  the  department  that  he 
and  his  staff  are  committed  to  bringing 
field  officers  into  decision-making  situa- 
tions. 

The  criticisms  from  police  department 
officials,  gathered  under  a guarantee  of 
individual  anonymity,  were  stinging  in- 
deed. Department  management  officials 
were  criticized  for  ignoring  the  “human 
needs”  of  their  subordinates  and  for 
being  overly  concerned  with  endless  pro- 
cedures and  the  latest  technological  ad- 
vances in  policing. 

As  a result,  according  to  survey  results, 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  is  | 
faced  with  a cadre  of  officers  deeply 


officers  say  manpower  is  becoming 
critically  short.  Capt.  Homer  said  this 
often  results  in  backlogging  of  police 
calls  for  extended  periods  of  time.  "I've 
seen  calls  backed  up  for  an  hour,  an  hour- 
and-a-half,  depending  upon  what  it  is." 
Hornet'  said  the  department  uses  only  a 
select  amount  of  overtime  positions  for 
each  shift,  "and  those  fill  up  real  quick." 

Disillusionment  in  the  department 
comes  at  a time  when  officers  may  find 
themselves  with  additional  respon- 
sibilities handling  an  expected  increase 
in  reported  rapes  due  to  a change  in  the 
Virginia  law  that  becomes  effective  on 
July  1. 

Under  the  so-called  "Article  7" 
statute,  prosecutors  no  longer  have  to 
prove  that  victims  cried  out  or  resisted 
attack.  In  addition,  the  general  sexual 
conduct  of  the  victim  will  not  be  used  as 
evidence  and  depositions  given  by  vic- 
tims are  to  be  weighed  equally  with 
testimony  given  in  open  court.  State  of- 
ficals  believe  the  changes  in  the  law  will 
mean  an  increase  in  the  number  of  rape 
victims  who  will  report  attacks  to  police. 

FBI  reports  terrorism 
soared  in  1981 

The  number  of  acts  of  terrorism  in  the 
United  States  jumped  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent during  1981,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

According  to  a United  Press  Inter- 
national story,  FBI  director  William  H. 
Webster  said  there  were  42  known  terror- 
ist incidents  last  year,  13  more  than  were 
recorded  nationwide  during  1980. 

"Most  of  the  terrorist  activities,  with 
the  exception  of  Puerto  Rico,  have  to  do 
with  people  in  the  United  States  with 
causes  that  don’t  involve  the  United 
States."  UPI  quoted  Webster  as  saying. 

Webster  also  noted  that  the  1981  total 
was  still  well  below  the  total  of  1 1 1 in- 
cidents reported  in  1977. 


distrustful  of  their  superiors  and  who 
perceive  significant  degrees  of  alienation. 

One  police  official  was  quoted  in  the 
survey  as  having  said,  “There  is  a deep 
distrust  between  the  working  level  and 
the  brass.” 

Another  official  said  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues,  “None  of  us  listen  or  know 
how  to  listen  very  well.”  Yet  another 
noted,  “There  is  very  little  room  for 
healthy  disagreement,”  on  the  force. 

According  to  the  findings  compiled  by 
Cmdr.  Konstanturos,  members  of  the 
force  say  that  “human  needs”  such  as 
“support,  opportunity  for  development, 
forgiveness,  trust,  communication,  open- 
ess  and  honesty”  all  seem  to  take  a back 
seat  to  what  was  described  as  a manage- 
ment group  more  dedicated  to  “pro- 
cedures, goals,  results,  a good  image, 
systems  and  technology.” 

In  an  interview  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  after  the  release  of  the  internal 
police  study.  Chief  Gates  was  alternately 
tough  and  conciliatory  toward  members 
of  the  department  and  his  staff's  critics. 

While  Gates  told  the  Times  that,  "This 
isn’t  an  organization  that  is  going  to  be  a 
democracy,"  he  also  said  that  he  wants 
the  LAPD  to  be  “a  place  where  every- 
body likes  to  come  to  work.  ” 

Gates  was  extremely  critical  of  what 
he  called  “external”  factors  affecting  de- 
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assistant  to  Houston  City  Council 
member  John  Goodner,  police  officials 
have  begun  an  experimental  program 
where  recruiters  give  potential  applicants 
most  of  their  pre-recruitment  testing  and 
application  procedures  before  the 
applicant  ever  sets  foot  in  the  city. 

“Officials  do  a lot  of  their  interviewing 
out  of  state,”  O’Connor  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  recently,  “and  then 
they  bring  their  psychologist  up  to  that 
area,  so  that  the  recruit  never  has  to  come 
to  Houston  until  he  is  guaranteed  a job, 
since  so  many  of  these  people  from  other 
areas  just  can’t  afford  to  fly  down  here 
for  three  or  four  days  to  do  the  final 
interviewing.” 

But  Officer  Thomas  and  other 
members  of  the  department  claim  the 
reason  Houston  police  are  spending  so 
much  time  recruiting  out  of  state  is  that 
local  people  are  aware  of  the  severe  man- 
power, morale  and  money  problems 
many  officers  feel  the  department 
currently  faces. 

Lieut.  Jim  Schielack  of  the  Houston 
force  said  in  a recent  interview  that  the 
department  was  conducting  a new  class  of 
65  to  70  recruits  every  six  weeks.  He  said 
there  had  been  “quite  a bit”  of  success  in 
the  department’s  out-of-state-  recruiting 
efforts. 

ButcouncilaideOConnorsaid  that  the 
department's  last  class  had  fallen  far 
short  of  official  expectations  with  only 
about  half  of  the  seats  in  the  70-petson 
training  class  filled. 

i Schielack  conceded,  however,  that  the 
force  is  well  below  what  it  should  be  to 
effectively  police  Houston’s  rapidly 
growing  population.  “I  think  we  could 
police  the  roughly  three  million  people 
here,”  he  said.  “But  it  is  spread  over 
roughly  640  square  miles.  So  not  only 
are  you  contending  with  a pretty  large 
population,  you’re  also  contending  with 
a tremendous  area.  One  officer  can  only 
cover  so  much  ground.” 


part  me  nt  morale  — an  “unsupportive” 
mayor,  five  consecutive  years  of  budget 
cutbacks,  critical  media  coverage  and  a 
troublesome  police  union.  Gates  blamed 
all  of  these  factors  for  what  he  called 
“disintegration  of  the  family  attitude  in 
the  department.” 

He  also  blamed  the  critics  for  sapping 
the  strength  a police  chief  should  have  in 
running  a force  smoothly  and  effectively. 

“I’Ve  got  so  many  people  that  want  to 
run  this  police  department  and  they’ve  all 
their  ideas  about  how  it  ought  to  be 
done.  That’s  nonsense,”  Gates  said. 

He  also  noted  that  frustrations  in  the 
department  are  running  at  such  a feverish 
pitch  that  the  officers  surveyed  “center 
their  comments  on  the  frustrations, 
rather  than  stop  and  think  about  what 
has  transpired  in  the  last  four  years," 
since  Gates  has  been  at  the  helm. 

Gates  and  Konstanturos  also  noted 
that  while  comments  about  the  force  may 
have  been  critical,  they  are  not  much 
different  from  management  studies  con- 
ducted in  a similar  manner  in  any  large 
corporation. 

Gales  told  the  Times,  “Once  the 
officers  have  greater  participation,  they’re 
going  to  recognize  that  some  of  their 
concerns,  some  of  their  beliefs,  are 
erroneous.  I’m  convinced  they  will.” 


The  lieutenant  said  department 
officials  now  believe  the  force  must 
double  in  size  in  the  next  four  to  five 
years  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  in 
population  and  area. 

The  Associated  Press  story  claimed 
that  the  department's  “severe  man- 
power shortage"  has  forced  the  depart- 
ment to  curtail  services  it  had  once  con- 
sidered part  of  routine  duty.  The  wire 
service  claims  that  issuing  traffic  tickets  is 
now  considered  “an  extra  duty”  of 
regular  patrol  squads. 

Houston  police  now  also  regularly 
tell  residents  involved  in  either  minor 
traffic  accidents  or  home  burglaries  not 
to  call  the  department  but  instead  to  go 
to  a police  station  instead  and  fill  out 
incident  reports.  City  crime  statistics 
compiled  by  the  police  show  increases  in 
all  seven  major  crime  categories  from 
1979  to  1980. 

Deputy  Police  Chief  Bill  Gaines  told 
the  Associated  Press  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems the  department  faces  in  recruiting  is 
the  bad  publicity  the  force  received 
during  the  late  1970’s  when  officers  were 
accused  of  killing  a Mexican-American 
arrested  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly, 
and  planting  what  are  called  "throw 
down  guns”  on  unarmed  citizens  killed 
by  police. 

In  the  early  1970’s  the  department 
obtained  $3.5  million  in  Federal  money 
to  conduct  a national  campaign  to 
attract  new  recruits.  As  a result,  some 
surveys  say  that  as  many  as  three-quarters 
of  the  new  cadets  in  the  Houston  police 
academy  are  from  out-of-state. 

Handgun  ban 
in  Illinois  city 
upheld  by  court 

A Federal  judge  ruled  late  last  month 
that  the  city  of  Morton  Grove,  Illinois, 
did  not  violate  either  the  state  or  Federal 
constitutions  when  it  banned  the  sale  and 
possession  of  handguns.  The  decision, 
which  upheld  the  nation's  toughest  anti 
gun  law.  was  viewed  by  many  as  a major 
setback  for  such  groups  as  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  which  had  launched  a 
major  drive  to  have  the  firearms  or- 
dinance struck  down. 

Spokesmen  for  the  NRA  vowed  to  ap- 
peal Judge  Bernard  Decker's  ruling  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if  necessary,  and  they 
predicted  that  the  District  Court  ruling 
would  be  overturned. 

In  his  decision.  Judge  Decker  said  he 
was  bound  by  the  1886  Supreme  Court 
decision  Presser  r Illinois,  which  held 
that  the  Second  Amendment  protection 
of  the  right  to  bear  arms  applied  only  to 
acts  of  Congress. 

The  judge  also  held  that  the  statute 
was  not  in  violation  of  state  law,  since  Il- 
linois gives  local  governments  the  right 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  state's  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms. 

The  Federal  court  decision  comes  more 
than  six  months  after  the  village  board  in 
Morton  Grove  voted  5-to-l  to  ban  the  sale 
of  handguns,  and  4-to-2  to  ban  their 
possession.  The  ordinances  were  yet  to  be 
implemented  due  to  the  legal  challenges 
that  were  mounted  as  soon  as  the 
measures  were  passed. 

Judge  Decker's  ruling  was  hailed  by 
village  officials  responsible  for  the  law. 
Neil  Cashman.  the  Morton  Grove  trustee 
who  had  first  proposed  the  ban,  said  the 
ruling  “is  going  to  be  good  for  everyone 
in  this  country."  The  decision  was 
praised  as  “a  landmark"  by  village  cor- 
poration counsel  Martin  Ashman. 
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Corrections  for  corrections: 


Redressing  the  unconscious  racism  of  prisons 


At  no  time  in  our  history  have  the 
social  institutions  that  make  up  the  core 
of  our  society  been  subject  to  as  many 
stresses,  strains,  criticisms  and  frontal 
assaults  as  those  occurring  today.  The 
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educational  system,  the  public  welfare 
system  and  the  job  training  and  place- 
ment institutions  are  all  being  denounced 
as  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
for  which  they  were  created  to  serve. 

The  criminal  justice  system,  par- 
ticularly the  correctional  component,  is 
not  without  its  own  detractors  and 
agitators.  Since  the  system's  population 
is  drawn  largely  from  society’s  poor  and 
minorities,  the  hostility  these  groups  feel 
is  often  fed  into  the  system.  The  minority 
offender  views  the  system  as  simply 
another  part  of  an  oppressive,  white 
dominated  society. 

Although  the  frustrations  of  the  poor, 
the  alienation  of  youth,  and  the  concerns 
relative  to  minority  needs  are  all  impor- 
tant concerns  for  the  correctional  ad- 
ministrator, the  major  administrative 
problem  facing  the  corrections  field  to- 
day is  the  status  of  the  black  offender. 

The  charge  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Riots  and  Civil  Disorders  that 
ours  is-  a racist  society  was  shocking  to 
many  people.  However,  it  does  seem  that 
in  perhaps  less  overt  and  unconscious 
ways  the  justice  system  incorporates  the 
prejudices  of  the  larger  society.  Consider, 
for  example,  that: 

1 Few  correctional  systems  employ 
minority  members  in  proportion  to  their 


incidence  in  the  general  institutional 
population. 

f Under-representation  of  minority 
groups  increases  proportionately  in 
higher  job  classifications. 

II  The  attitudes  of  arrogance  and 
superiority  that  frequently  attend  the 
superior/subordinate  or  the  adult/youth 
relationships  can  easily  be  given  a racial 
interpretation. 

H Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultural 
history  of  minority  people,  but  institu- 
tional classification  schemes  sometimes 
result  in  groupings  around 
cultural/ethnic  characteristics  which, 
although  logical,  are  often  subject  to 
racial  interpretations. 

1'  The  correctional  program  based  upon 
the  Puritan  ethic  of  the  white  world  is  of 
questionable  relevance  to  the  socially 
disorganized  slum  dweller.  It  may  not  be 
meaningful  or  realistic  for  hi-m  to  see  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  institutional 
program  as  within  his  capabilities. 

It  may  also  be  concluded  that  the  cor- 
rectional system  possesses  racist 
qualities,  as  does  the  larger  society.  If 
this  conclusion  is  valid,  what  can  and 
should  correctional  administrators  do 
about  it? 

Unfortunately,  the  administrative 
posture  has  often  been  that  of  a "counter- 
puncher'  who  awaits  his  adversary's 
next  move  before  responding  with  his 
own  This  produces  a tendency  toward 
administrative  overreaction,  the 
response  taking  the  form  of  an  op- 
pressive stance  and  a general  reliance 
upon  repressive  measures.  Clearly,  the 
preferable  strategy  would  be  a middle- 
ground  position  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  following  elements: 


1 down,  3,999,999  to  go 


Wide  World  Photo 

Bristling  with  six  books  of  parking  tickets,  Chicago  meter  maid  writes  up  one  of  ap- 
proximately four  million  summonses  that  were  handed  out  in  the  Windy  City  last 
year.  The  city  expects  to  reap  S22  million  in  revenue  from  its  war  on  illegal  parkers. 


1i  A systematic  and  objective  assess-  ore  no  easy  prescriptions.  The  message 
ment  of  the  institutional  program,  with  must  be  evident  in  the  daily  activities  of 
particular  emphasis  on  its  adequacy  for  staff  members,  and  must  be  dem- 
minority  clientele.  onstrated  in  the  manner  in  which  they 

II  Staff  and  agency-wide  efforts  to  interacLwith  the  client  and  in  their  rela- 
define  and  develop  specific  program  com-  t ionship  with  each  other, 
ponents  as  indicated  by  such  an  assess-  Within  most  agencies  there  are  prob- 
ment.  ably  people  at  all  levels  who  are  genuinely 

f Step-by-step  implementation  of  the  concerned  with  ethnic  problems.  This 
plan  developed,- with  an  ongoing  evalua-  type  of  concern  could  be  an  invaluable 
tion  of  the  social  and  political  climate,  the  resource  when  teamed  with  a clear  ad- 
mood  and  temper  of  the  staff,  and  the  ministrative  mandate  to  alleviate  racial 
priority  of  any  deficiencies  discovered.  tensions.  A combined  staff/ 
While  such  a plan  offers  no  assurance  administrative  effort  might  seek  to  ex- 
of  eliminating  crisis  situations,  it  does  of-  amine  such  issues  as: 
fer  the  administrator  the  advantage  of  f In  the  daily  operation  and  manage- 
defining the  relevant  issues  and  in-  ment  of  the  institution,  what  actions 
itiating  appropriate  solutions.  could  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  being 

Certain  specific  administrative  moves  biased  or  prejudicial  in  the  handling  of 
appear  justified  in  relationship  to  these  clients  and/or  interactions  among  staff 
suggestions.  First,  there  must  be  an  in-  members? 

crease  in  the  number  of  minority  staff  ^1  Do  we  invite  any  expression,  opinion, 
members.  Assuming  that  minorities  are  or  reaction  from  minority  group  clients  or 
not  subject  to  overt  discrimination,  there  staff? 

are  ways  to  reach  and  hire  these  in-  I1  Do  we  see  the  problems  faced  by 
dividuals.  Civil  service  examinations  are  minorities  in  America  as  problems  in  our 
generally  not  publicized  in  minority  com-  institutions,  or  do  we  view  them  only  as 
munities,  and  ghetto  residents  are  not  ac-  problems  inherent  in  the  larger  society 
customed  to  the  civil  service  game.  The  over  which  we  have  no  control  or  author- 
responsibility  for  minority  recruitment  ity? 

might  be  delegated  to  minority  group  Without  such  a systematic  self- 
staff members  or  to  some  indigenous  analysis,  the  existence  of  any  problem 
community  group  that  may  have  access  tends  to  be  seen  as  transitory,  or  as  an  in- 
to potential  candidates.  dividual  incident,  and  our  institutional 

In  addition,  many  legitimate  questions  structures  and  routines  will  remain  un- 
have  been  raised  relative  to  the  validity  changed. 

of  the  typical  civil  service  examination.  The  Russian  novelist  Dostoyevsky 
This  exam  usually  places  heavy  reliance  once  said  that  the  degree  of  civilization  in 
upon  formal  education.  New  procedures  a society  can  be  judged  by  entering  its 
for  staff  selection  by  unassembled  ex-  prisons.  We  believe  that  we  can  do  better, 
aminations  might  be  tested,  in  tandem  Indeed,  society  must  do  better, 
with  evaluation  on  oral  examinations  and 
on-the-job  test  of  ability. 

Finally,  further  education  and  training 
of  staff  members  appear  to  be  obvious 
steps  to  insure  more  equitable  treatment 
of  minority  offenders  in  the  criminal 
justice  process.  Careful  selection  of  in- 
structors for  this  kind  of  venture  is  ex- 
tremely important.  Sensitivity  training 
appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
method  to  foster  a better  relationship 
between  the  races. 

A major  responsibility  of  the  correc- 
tional administrator  would  therefore  be 
to  at  tempt  to  build  a relatively  bias-free 
climate  within  the  institution,  in  which 
the  offender  is  made  aware  that  it  is  his  il- 
legal activity,  not  his  minority  status, 
that  accounts  for  his  presence  in  the  in- 
stitution. Generating  such  an  at- 
mosphere within  a closed  institutional 
society  is  extremely  difficult  and  there 


Coming  Up  in  LEN: 

An  interview  with 
James  Q.  Wilson, 

Harvard  professor, 
author  of 

Thinking  About  Crime,’ 
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Attorney  General’s 
Violent  Crime  Task  Force 

You’ll  say  you  saw  it  in 
Law  Enforcement  News 


Cop  deaths,  alderman’s  race 
remarks  prompt  Milwaukee  strike 
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Milwaukee  to  call  the  officers  out  onto 

the  picket  lines. 

Officers  went  out  on  strike  the  night 
before  Christmas  Eve  and  Mayor  Henry 
W.  Maier  declared  a state  of  emergency. 
Many  bars  and  shops  closed  early,  as 
police  supervisors  and  sheriff's  deputies 
attempted  to  patrol  the  city's  streets. 

One  officer,  who  asked  not  to  be  iden- 
tified because  of  department  regulations, 
told  the  Times,  “We  made  our  point  in  a 
respectable  way.  If  we  had  allowed  that 
(alderman's)  statement  to  go  unchal- 
lenged it  would  have  amounted  to  giving 
anyone  a license  to  kill  policemen.  The 
strike  brought  this  thing  out  into  the 
open." 

Alderman  Nabors  claimed  that  his 


original  statement  had  been  taken  out  of 
context,  yet  in  a news  conference  after 
the  strike,  he  appeared  to  repeat  the  ex- 
act same  charges.  He  said  the  suspect 
"could  have  suspected  that  the  police 
were  simply  going  to  kill  him." 

Nabors  said,  "Because  of  that  he  might 
have  acted  out  of  fear  rather  than  any 
kind  or  sensible  surrender  to  police.  And 
I think  that  anytime  a police  officer  ap- 
proaches a person  in  the  black  communi- 
ty there  is  a state  of  panic  and  fear.  We 
don't  know  what  to  expect. 

"I  think  we  cannot  have  a police 
department  and  a citizen  in  this  com- 
munity reacting  sensibly  under  cir- 
cumstances that  breed  fear  and  mistrust 
and  disrespect,"  Nabors  said. 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  defining 
the  rights  of  young  offenders 
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because  of  their  youth,  are  unusually 
vulnerable  to  the  danger  of  recidivism." 
To  accomplish  this  objective  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  empowers  the  sentenc- 
ing judge  to  prescribe  certain  basic  condi- 
tions of  YCA  confinement,  including 
segregation  from  adult  offenders  and 
proper  treatment. 

Once  the  trial  judge  has  made  the 
determination  that  a youth  is  to  be 
sentenced  under  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act,  the  Court  held,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  required  to  adhere  to  the 
sentencing  judge's  mandate.  However, 
the  Supreme  Court  majority  interpreted 
the  applicable  provisions  of  the  act  as  not 
"requiring  the  judge  to  make  an  ir- 
revocable determination  of  segregation 
or  treatment  needs,  or  as  precluding  a 
subsequent  judge  from  determining 
those  needs  in  light  of  intervening 
events.” 

Support  for  the  majority  view  was 
found  in  the  purpose  of  the  YCA  and  in 
its  legislative  history,  That  history, 
Justice  Marshall  wrote,  firmly  estab- 
lished that  Congress  intended  that  a 
court  "is  not  deprived  of  the  option  of  fin- 
ding no  further  benefit  in  YCA  treatment 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term."  In  fact, 
Congressional  hearings  dealing  with  the 
possibility  of  a youthful  recidivist  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  allowing  the  sec- 
ond sentencing  judge  to  make  a deter- 
mination of  "no  benefit"  from  YCA  treat- 
ment gives  the  court  the  option  to  "avail 
itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  [YCA] 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  protection  of 
the  public  if  efforts  at  rehabilitation  fail. ' ' 
H R.  Rep.  No.  2979, 81st  Cong..  2d  Sess.. 
4 11950). 

Based  upon  these  determinations  the 
Court  majority  found  that  the  language 
and  purpose  of  the  YCA  necessitated  the 
interpretation  that  the  judge  who 
sentences  a youthful  offender  to  a con- 
secutive adult  terra  may  require  that  the 
remainder  of  the  youth  sentence  be 
served  as  an  adult.  The  majority  thus 
held  that  a judge  may  modify  the  terms 
of  treatment  of  a Youth  Corrections  Act 
sentence  still  in  force  if  the  judge  finds 
that  such  treatment  would  not  benefit 
the  offender  further 

Justices  Stevens,  Brennan  and  O'Con- 
nor contended  in  dissent  that  the 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the  present 
case  abrogates  the  common  law  principle 
that  a sentence  could  be  amended  during 
its  term  "subject  to  the  limitation  that  ‘a 
punishment  already  partly  suffered  be 


not  increased.'  " Writing  for  the 
dissenters,  Justice  Stevens  stated  that 
common  la w pri  nciples ' ' require  a firm  re- 
jection  of  the  argument  that  a second 
sentencing  judge  has  power  to  convert  an 
unexpired  YCA  sentence  into  an  adult 
sentence.”  The  dissenters  argued  that  it 
is  undoubtably  true  that  an  adult 
sentence  is  more  severe  than  a Youth  Cor- 
rections Act  sentence. 

Prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
this  case,  the  “yonth"  was  scheduled  to 
be  conditionally  released  from  his  Youth 
Corrections  Act  sentence  on  January  9, 
1982,  at  which  time  he  was  to  begin  serv- 
ing his  first  adult  sentence.  While  the 
Supreme  Court  established  nationwide 
policy  for  any  person  sentenced  under  the 
Youth  Corrections  Act  after  December  2, 
1981,  it  left  unclear  the  status  of  the 
"youth”  in  this  case,  ordering  the  case  to 
be  sent  back  to  the  lower  courts  for  fur- 
ther proceedings.  (Ralston  v.  Robinson, 
No.  80-2049,  decision  announced 
December  2,  1981.) 

• 

Appearing  on  the  Court's  Dockets 

Plea  Bargain  Agreements 

Private  counsel  from  Longview,  Texas, 
has  filed  a petition  for  certiorari  to  have 
the  Supreme  Court  look  into  the  question 
of  whether  his  client  had  been  subjected 
to  prosecutorial  vindictiveness. 

Last  May  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  determined  that  the  defen- 
dant in  the  present  case  had  not  been  the 
victim  of  any  vindictiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  nor  had  the  govern- 
ment acted  in  bad  faith  in  the  plea- 
bargain  negotiations  when  the  govern- 
ment informed  the  defendant  that 
members  of  his  family  could  be  indicted. 

Following  the  point  in  the  plea  negotia- 
tions when  the  government  offered  to  ask 
the  parole  commission  to  participate  in 
the  "deal,”  the  defendant  decided  not  to 
plead  guilty.  At  the  time  of  the  defen- 
dant's decision  he  was  aware  that  more 
serious  charges  existed  against  him.  and 
after  the  government  was  informed  that 
the  defendant  would  not  plead  guilty  the 
more  serious  criminal  indictments  were 
in  fact  returned. 

Specifically  before  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  question  of  whether  there  was  such 
prosecutorial  vindictiveness  or  bad  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  government  that  would 
require  that  the  additional  charges  be 
dismissed  or  the  plea  bargain  agreement 
be  enforced.  (Estes  v.  United  States,  No. 
81-762,  petition  for  certiorari  filed  Oc- 
tober 13,  1981.) 


Public  sale  of  Mace  greeted  by 
mixed  reactions  in  Connecticut 


Continued  from  Page  3 

to  he  deadly.  They  just  want  td  get 

away.” 

Many  police  departments  across  the 
country  allow  the  use  of  the  chemical  by 
officers,  and  some  require  officers  to 
carry  it,  including  New  York  City.  But  in 
a related  development,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  recently  that  the  Kansas 
City,  Missouri,  Police  Department  has 
decided  to  drop  the  use  of  Mace  by  its 
officers.  Police  officials  there  reportedly 
contended  that  the  chemical  was  difficult 
to  use  during  a struggle  and  would  not 
deter  an  enraged  drunk. 

Merchants  in  the  areas  targeted  by  the 
manufacturer  for  initial  distribution  re- 
port brisk  business.  Some  storekeepers 
told  the  Times  that  the  sprays  are  being 


purchased  by  men  as  gifts  for  female 
friends  and  wives.  Most  stores  offering 
the  product  are  gun  and  sporting-goods 
stores  that  are  used  to  carrying  other  pro- 
ducts from  the  same  manufacturer. 

borne  individuals  who  had  purchased 
the  product  reported  that  they  felt  safer 
knowing  it  was  in  their  possession,  but 
were  still  unsure  about  how  to  use  it  and 
questioned  whether  it  or  they  would  re- 
act correctly  in  an  emergency  situation. 

One  Hartford  woman,  Nancy  Owen, 
told  the  Times  she  makes  certain  she  has 
her  Mace  handly  when  she  leaves  hockey 
games  in  the  evening  to  walk  back  to  her 
car.  She  said  knowing  she  had  the  aerosol 
can  made  her  feel  more  secure,  but  she 
added,  "I  figure  if  I ever  used  it,  I’d  shoot 
myself  in  the  eye." 


Q BURDEN’S  BE  J 
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Panhandlers,  brainwashers  & fanaticism: 
religious  cults  vs.  the  Fir^t  Amendment 

The  proliferation  of  religious  cults  over  the  past  ..-cade  has  posod  a number  of  in- 
teresting questions  for  our  courts  and  legislatures.  What,  for  example,  are  the  rights 
of  distraught  parents  whose  young  adult  children  fall  under  the  spell  of  a charismatic 
leader  and  join  a cult?  What  are  the  rights  of  the  converts  who,  critics  charge  have 
been  brainwashed  by  the  cult's  methods?  What  are  the  rights  of  cult  members  who 
panhandle  or  sell  flowers  on.  the  street? 

The  answers  are  still  evolving  in  the  courts.  In  one  of  the  most  recent  cases,  a Cali- 
fornia state  judge  last  November  issued  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  directing  the  Unifies 
tion  Church  of  the  Rev.  Sun  Myung  Moon  to  produce  a 22-vear-old  New  Zealand 
woman  so  that  he  could  determine  whether  she  was  being  held  in  the  church  against 
her  will.  It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  such  order  against  the  Moonies.  and  perhaps 
against  any  cult. 

From  the  perspective  of  law  enforcement  officers,  the  issues  are  academic,  at  least 
up  to  this  point.  But  some  of  the  cults  have  had  run-ins  with  the  police  for  activities 
that  are  outside  the  realm  of  their  First  Amendment  right  of  freedom  of  religion.  In 
1980  several  "Hare  Krishnas"  (members of  the  International  Society  of  Krishna  Con 
sciousness)  were  suspected  of  thefts  in  California,  and  in  the  course  of  the  police  in- 
vestigation, a cache  of  firearms,  including  a submachine  gun.  was  discovered.  Three 
other  Krishnas  were  convicted  of  selling  drugs  and  hiring  a mobster  to  kill  another 
dealer.  In  1979  eight  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scientology  were  convicted  of  stealing 
documents  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  after  the  IKS  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
revoke  the  church's  tax  exempt  status. 

For  fanatical  members  of  some  cults,  crimes  are  not  crimes  if  they  are  committed  in 
the  service  of  the  leader  to  whom  they  have  pledged  unquestioning  obedience.  Allen 
Wood,  a former  leader  of  the  Unification  Church's  Moonies.  has  written,  "The group  is 
considered  to  be  the  special  recipient  of  God's  blessing  and  therefore  itlias  the  right  to 
exist  on  a different  moral  plane  from  other  people.  . . . Those  of  his  (Rev.  Moon's) 
disciples  who  are  fund-raising  have  the  fight  to  Ije,  cheat  or  steal  as  long  as  it  benefits 
Moon. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  opponents  of  cults  havecommitted  crimes  in  their  own 
zeal  to  restore  converts  to  their  families  Several  cult  members  hove  been  forcibly 
seized  for  "deprogramming  " - a lengthy  process  of  breaking  down  the  convert's 
devotion  to  the  cult  and  convincing  him  that  he  should  follow  Ins  own  conscience  in 
stead  of  the  cult's  enslaving  theology.  Such  forceful  actions  hn\.-  - lowed  since  the 
Iwsl-known  deprogrammer.  Ted  Patrick,  was  convicted  and  scnler.  to  a year  in  a 
California  jail  for  planning  an  abduction. 

I wo  states,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  have  grappled  wi»b  the  question  of  leguliz 
mg  the  forced  removal  of  converts  from  their  cults  fo.  15  days  of  court-supervised 
.deprogramming.  The  Connecticut  legislature  failed  to  puss  the  cub  bill,  but  New 
York's  did.  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  Gov.  Hugh  Carey  Both  bills  would  have  allowed 
a state  court  to  appoint  a temporary  guardian  for  i cultist  who  had  undergone  » 

substantial  behavior  change"  and  who  lacked  so  vitantial  capacity  n<  make  in 
dependent  and  informed  decisions  or  to  understand  oi  control  his  conduct  The  bills 
strove  to  delineate  a difference  between  cults  and  religions  and  between  brainwashing 
and  acceptable  conversion.  More  than  a dozen  established  religious  organizations  - 
Catholic.  Protestant  and  Jewish  - - opposed  the  bills  vigorously,  warning  that  such 
legislation  "would  inevitably  lead  to  severe  violations  of  the  freedom  of  religion  and 
association." 

In  California,  however,  a measure  aimed  at  cults  did  become  law.  In  October.  Gov 
Edmund  G.  Brown  Jr.  signed  a bill  permitting  former  members  to  suea  cult  for  finan- 
cial losses  they  suffered  as  low-paid,  or  unpaid,  workers  for  the  cult.  Another  bar 
binger  of  further  legal  attacks  on  cults  was  the  indictment  last  fall  of  Rev.  Moon, 
founder  of  the  Unification  Church,  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  cheat  the  government 
of  $180,000  in  income  taxes  and  filing  false  returns  for  the  years  1973  through  1975. 

But  there  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  indicate  that  the  appeal  that  culls  hold  for 
disaffected  Americans,  especially  young  people,  has  peaked.  An  estimated  three 
million  people  have  been  involved  in  more  than  2,000  cults,  many  of  them  small.  The 
five  largest  appear  to  be  The  Way  International,  with  about  100,000  members;  the 
Moonies.  with  30.000  to  40,000;  the  Siddha  Yoga  Dham  of  America,  with  more  than 
20.000,  and  the  Hare  Krishnas  and  the  Church  of  '<eientology.  with  about  1 0.000  each, 
The  common  denominator  of  these  disparate  groups  is  fanatical  allegiance  to  their 
cause  and  their  leader.  * 

Carried  to  the  extreme,  can  such  fanaticism  lead  to  additional  horrors  like  the  mass 
suicide  of  more  than  900  followers  of  the  Rev.  Jim  Jones  in  the  People's  Temple  in 
Guyana  three  years  ago?  The  possibility,  however  remote,  that  it  could  happen  again 
is  one  of  the  spurs  inaction  against  culls.  The  lingering  question  is,  however:  How  can 
the  fight  against  them  be  reconciled  with  the  First  Amendment? 
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character.  Applicants  must  pass  a written  aptitude  test, 
a physical  agility  test,  a polygraph  exam,  a physical  ex- 
am and  an  intensive  background  investigation.  Send 
resumes  to:  Personnel  Department.  City  of  Burlington, 
P.O.  Box  1358,  Burlington.  NC  27215. 


Assistant  Professor.  Ball  State  University,  in  Muncie, 
Indiana,  is  seeking  candida*».s  to  fill  a tenure-track  posi- 
tion at  the  assistant  prole  or  level  in  their  criminal 
justice  department.  The  position  is  available  for  the  fall 
1982  semester. 

A doctorate  in  criminal  justice,  criminology,  law  or  a 
related  area  is  required,  although  A.B.D.'s  will  be  con- 
sidered if  the  doctorate  can  be  completed  within  one 
year.  Applicants  should  have  some  college  or  university 
teaching  experience  with  recorded  evidence  of  the  quali- 
ty of  teachirig  and  scholarly  research  necessary.  Some 
field  experience  is  desired. 

Teaching  responsibilities  will  include  a variety  of 
courses  in  criminal  justice,  with  an  emphasis  on  law  en- 
forcement and  field  courses.  Salary  dependent  on 
qualifications.  Tenure  is  possible,  but  dependent  on  per- 
formance, budgetary  considerations,  tenure  density 
and  university  needs. 

Send  resumes,  three  current  letters  of  reference  and 
original  copy  of  graduate  transcripts  to:  Search  Com- 
mittee. Department  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Correc- 
tions. Room  248,  North  Quad,  Ball  State  University, 
Muncie.  IN  47306.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
February  15.  1982. 

College  Teaching.  The  Criminal  Justice  Department  at 
Wayne  Slate  University  seeks  applicants  for  a tenure- 
track  position  at  the  assistant  professor  level  beginning 
fall  1982,  for  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching. 

Specialization  in  either  research  methodology  or  ad- 
ministrative theory  with  interest  in  adult  corrections  or 
the  judicial  process  is  desired.  Applicants  must  have  a 
Ph.D  in  criminal  justice  or  a relevant  social  science. 
Wayne  Stale  Unviersity  is  an  affirmative  action 
employer  Salary  range  is  approximately  $20,000  to 
822.000  (position  dependent  upon  funding). 

Send  resume  to:  Dr.  Marvin  Zalman,  Chairman. 
I )epartmenl  of  Criminal  J uslice,  Wayne  Slate  Universi- 
ty. 6001  Cass  #214,  Detroit.  Ml  48202. 


Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Position.  The  Department  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  California  State  University- Los 
Angeles  has  a tenure-track  opening  at  the  assistant /asso- 
ciate professor  level  for  a criminalistics  specialist 
(forensic  chemist).  Appointment  set  for  fall  1982 
semester. 

The  position  requires  an  individual  with  substantial 
experience  as  a criminalist  and  in  a college  teaching 
setting.  A doctorate  is  preferred. 

Send  resume  before  February  15,  1982  to:  E.  R. 
Kamm,  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice  Department,  5151 
University  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90032. 

Police  Officer.  Applications  are  Jjeing  accepted  for  the 
East  Los  Angeles  suburban  community  of  Alhambra, 
California.  Monthly  salary  range  is  $1786-$2170.  with 
applicant  entrance  at  any  level  depending  upon  ex- 
perience and  qualifications.  Applicant  must  be  22-44 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  application,  possess  a high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent  and  have  a minimum  of  one 
year  experience.  The  applicant  must  also  pass  an  oral  in- 
terview. physical,  medical  and  psychological  tests  and 
an  intensive  background  investigation.  Applications 
are  accepted  on  a continuous  basis  and  can  be  obtained 
from:  Alhambra  Police  Department,  Training  Section, 
220  W.  Woodward  Ave..  Alhambra.  CA  91801. 
Telephone:  (213)  570-5139. 

Police  Officer.  The  town  of  Burlington,  North  Carolina, 
is  hiring  officers  during  January  and  July  1982.  Starting 
salary  is  SI 2,050  to  SI  2,350.  with  top  pay  from  SI 5,408 
to  $16,008  annually  depending  upon  education  level. 
Benefits  include  9 holidays.  1 2 sick  days,  and  1 2 or  more 
vacation  days  per  year.  All  uniforms,  leather  and 
weapons  are  furnished.  Requirements  include  the 
following:  applicants  should  be  20  years  of  age  or  older, 
be  a high  school  graduate,  with  college  preferred,  be  in 
good  physical  condition,  good  vision  and  good  moral 


Police  Officers.  Immediate  openings  in  the  Tampa. 
Florida,  police  department.  Candiates  should  be  bet- 
ween 21  and  30  years  of  age,  possess  a high  school 
diploma  or  equivalent,  U.S.  citizenship,  and  a valid 
Florida  driver's  license.  A background  investigation 
will  be  required.  Base  salary  range  is  between  $14,409 
and  $19,006  with  a comprehensive  benefits  package,  in- 
cluding a 20-year  retirement  plan.  Send  inquiries  to: 
Tampa  Police  Department.  Personnel  Section.  170  N. 
Tampa  St..  Tampa  FL  33602.  Telephone:  (813) 
223-8476. 


Temporary  Teaching  Position.  The  Pan  American 
University  in  Edinburg,  Texas  has  announced  the 
availability  of  a temporary  assistant  professorship  posi- 
tion beginning  in  fall  1982,  with  what  the  school  calls 
the  “very  good  probability"  for  reappointment  should 
the  position  s budget  be  approved.  Responsibilities  for 
the  position  include  12  hours  of  teaching  per  semester, 
serving  as  adviser  to  criminal  justice  majors,  serving  on 
department  and  university  committees  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  appointee  will  be  active  in  research 
and  professional  activities. 

Applicants  should  have  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
closely  related  field,  but  the  school  is  also  considering 
"well  qualified"  ABD's.  A minimum  of  a master's 
degree  in  criminal  justice  or  closely  related  field  is  ex- 
pected. Also,  teaching  experience,  research  and  publica- 
tions in  criminal  justice  are  preferred.  Starting  date  for 
the  appointment  is  August  25,  1982.  Salary  is  listed  as 
competitive,  with  what  are  described  as  "excellent"  fr- 
inge benefits  and  the  general  availability  of  summer 
teaching. 

Applicants  should  submit  a letter  of  application,  an 
official  transcript,  a detailed  resume  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  on  academic  qualifications,  teaching 
ability,  professional  experiences  and  productivity. 
Send  applications  to:  Dr.  David  L.  Carter.  Head. 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice,  Pan  American  Univer- 
sity. Edinburg.  TX  78539.  phone  number  (512) 
381-3566.  Closing  date  for  applications  is  April  2. 
1982. 

Criminal  Justice  Lecturer.  The  California  State  Univer- 
sity (Fresno)  has  announced  an  opening  on  the  faculty  of 
its  department  of  criminology  for  a temporary  lecturer, 
with  the  possibility  of  appointment  for  a second  year, 
beginning  with  the  1982-83  academic  year.  The  position 
entails  teaching  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  a range  of  law  enforcement  areas,  including 
justice  administration,  organization  and  administra- 
tion. comparative  policing,  criminal  evidence,  interroga- 
tion and  investigation.  Exact  assignment  will  depend 
on  department  needs,  with  12  semester  units  expected, 
primarily  in  the  undergraduate  area. 

Candidates  should  have  at  least  a master's  degree  in 
criminal  justice  or  related  field,  with  J.D.  or  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  fields  closely  related  to  justice  administra- 
tion preferred.  Candidates  with  teaching  and  other  pro- 
fessional experience  are  preferred.  Salary  is  dependent 
on  academic  qualifications  and  professional  perfor- 
mance. 

Applicants  should  write  or  call  the  department  chaii 
man  to  find  out  exact  application  procedures.  Write:  Dr. 
Charles  W.  JDean,  Chairman.  Department  of 
Criminology.  California  State  University.  Fresno.  CA 
93740.  or  call  (209)  294-2305.  Application  deadline  is 
February  1.  1982. 
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Runaways  and  Non-Runaways 
In  an  American  Suburb: 

An  Exploratory  Study  of  Adolescent  and  Parental  Coping 

by  Albert  R.  Roberts,  Seton  Hall  University 


Every  year  an  estimated  million  people  run  away  from  home,  and  many  of  these  people  are 
adolescents  who  become  victims  of  crime,  drugs,  sex,  and  murder.  In  approaching  the  problem 
of  runaway  youth.  Professor  Roberts  studied  and  interviewed  in  depth  thirty  runaways  and  thirty 
other  youths  who  had  not  left  their  homes. 

“Dr.  Roberts'  study."  states  Dr.  Allissi  in  the  Introduction,  “is  not  just  another  comparison 
control  group  study.  . .(but)  sheds  light  on  concrete  episodes,  crucial  situational  and  interactional 
variables.  Parents  and  others  so  essential  to  the  study  process  are  brought  into  the  study. . . as 
a significant  component  in  the  interactional  drama  that  brings  about  runaway  behavior. . . . Dr. 
Roberts'  study. . .forces  us  to  recognize  that  the  problem  behavior  of  our  youths.  . .lacks  meaning 
unless  it  is  seen  in  the  situational  and  interactional  context  in  which  it  is  fostered  and  subject  to 
social  and  legal  controls." 

134  pages  paperback  S3.00 
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Order  prepaid  from  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 
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FEBRUARY 

13- 1S.  Police  Rangemaster  & Firearms  Id- 
structor  Course.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Turlock.  CA. 
Fee:  S300.  For  further  details,  contact:  Mr. 
Marc  Bradshaw,  Program  Coordinator, 
Davis  Clark  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6524, 
Modesto,  CA  96355.  Telephone:  (209) 
577-5020. 

14- 18.  Terrorism  In  The  1980's  Program. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  and 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  LA. 
For  further  details,  consult:  Dr.  Richard  W. 
Kobetz,  North  Mountain  Pines  Training 
Center.  Route  Two,  Box  342,  Winchester. 
VA.  22601.  Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

16- 19.  Funding  Sources  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment Course.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $225.  For 
further  information  contact:  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management,  University  of 
North  Florida,  4566  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd. 
South  Jacksonville,  FL  32216. 

17- 19.  Night  Surveillance  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
Fee:  $250.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100  Roosevelt 
Avenue.  Springfield,  MA  01101. 
Telephone:  1413)  781-8300. 

17-21.  Ninth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  cooperatively 
by  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges  & The  National 
District  Attorneys  Association.  To  be  held 
in  New  Orleans,  LA.  For  further  informa- 
tion. contact:  Juvenile  Justice  Conference, 
National  District  Attorneys  Association, 
708  Pendleton.  Alexandria,  VA.  22314. 

19-20.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored 
by  Calibre  Press  and  the  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  To  be  held  in  Brookfield,  OH. 
Fee:  $35.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Sgt.  J.C.  Mitchell,  Brookfield  Police 
Department.  Box  21,  6844  Strimbu  Drive, 
Brookfield,  OH  44403. 

22-23.  Terrorism  Intelligence  Update 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  Department  of  Conferences. 
For  further  information,  contact:  The 
Department  of  Conferences,  University  of 
Tennessee,  2019  Terrace,  Knoxville,  TN 
37916. 

22-26.  Advanced  Firearms  Course. 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 
To  be  held  in  Springfield,  MA.  Fee:  $375. 
For  further  information,  see:  February 
17-19. 

22*26.  Process  for  Accident  Analysis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  $350.  For  further  information, 
contact:  The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark 
Street,  Evanston,  IL  60204. 

22-26.  Commendations  Skills  for  the  Effec- 
tive Supervisor  Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  Fee:  $375.  For  further 
information,  consult:  Charles  V.  Barry, 
Director,  P.O.  Box  E.  Babson  Park,  MA, 
02157.  Telephone:  (617)  237-4724. 

22-26.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$360.  For  further  details,  see:  February 
22-26. 

22-Marcb  4.  Narcotics  Identification  And 
Investigative  Seminar.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  Center.  For  more 
information,  contact:  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director.  2001  Kurt  Street,  Euslis.  FL 
32726.  Telephone.  (904)  357-8222. 

22- March  5.  Advanced  Traffic  Acddent  In- 
vestigation Course.  Presented  by  The  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee: 
$395.  Fqr  further  information,  see: 
February  1-4. 

23- 26.  The  Field  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $295.  For  further 
details,  see:  February  16-19. 


25- 26.  Labor  Relations  As  It  Effects  the 
Uniformed  Forces.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  For  more  informa- 
tion, consult:  Mr.  John  Garcia,  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College,  444 
West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600. 

26- 27.  Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Western  Society  of  Criminology.  Presented 
by  the  Western  Society  of  Criminology  For 

> further  information,  contact:  Dr  Ronald  L. 
Boostrom.  WSC  Program  Choir,  School  of 
Public  Administration  and  Urban  Studies, 
San  Diego  Stale  University.  San  Diego.  CA 
92182. 

MARCH 

1-2.  Major  Cane  Investigation  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  For  further  information, 
see:  February  25-26. 

1-4.  Injury  And  Death  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
South  Florida.  Fee:  $225.  For  further  infor- 
mal ion.  contact:  Dr  Leonard  Terrilo. 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  Universi- 
ty of  South  Florida,  Tampa,  FI,  33620. 
Telephone:  1813)  974-2815. 

I- 5.  Fireurms  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  To  be  held  in 
Springfield.  MA.  Fee:  8425.  For  more  inlnr- 
mation.  see:  February  17-19, 

3-4.  Fuel  Efficiency  Driving  Instructor 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management  Fee:  S200.  For 
further  details,  see:  February  16-19. 

;H.  Rape  Investigation  Course.  Presented 
by  I he  Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Fee: 
$125  For  further  details,  contact;  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Center  for 
Criminul  Justice,  1 1075  E.  Blvd.  Cleveland, 
OH  44106.  Telephone:  12161 368-3308. 

3-1.  Use  and  Abuse  of  Hypnosis  in  Criminal 
Justice  Seminur.  Presented  by  the  Criminul 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur- 
ther details,  consult:  February  25-26. 

6.  Police  Hiring:  Background  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Pennsylvania 
Stale  University  Fee:  $135  For  further 
details,  consult:  The  Pennsylvania  State 
University.  Keller  Conference  Center, 
University  Park,  PA  16802. 

8-10.  Legal  Aspects  of  Private  Security 
Sponsored  by  Anderson  Publishing  Co.  To 
be  held  in  Boston.  Fee:  $295.  For  further  in- 
formation. contact:  Security  Conference. 
Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  646  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Oh.  45201. 

8-11  Narcotics  Investigation  Course 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  For  further  details,  see:  March 
3-4. 

8-12  Arson  Investigation  Seminar  for 
Public  Safely  Agencies.  Presented  by  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  8350.  For  further 
details,  see:  Februury  22-26. 

8- 19.  Juil  Operations  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center  For  further  details,  see:  February 
8-10. 

9- 12.  Stale  Police  Troining  Directors' 
Seminur.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $100.  For 
further  details,  see:  February  16-19 

II- 12.  Cutback  Management  in  Law  En- 
forcement Seminar  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. For  further  details,  see;  February 
25-26. 

13-May  22.  Certified  Protection  Profes- 
sional Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur 
ther  information,  see:  February  25-26. 

18.  International  Criminal  Junlicr 
Speakers  Consortium.  Presented  by  The 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice.  For  further  details, 
se~  February  25-26. 


15-18.  Interviewing  And  Interrogation 
Techniques  Course  Presented  by  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Fee:  $310.  For  further  details, 
see:  February  22-26. 

15-19.  Police  Traffic  Itndur  Instructor 
Course  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Truffic  Management  Fee:  *225.  For 
more  information,  sec:  Fchruory  16-19. 

15- 25.  Crimes  Against  Properly  Course. 
Presented  by  l.ake County  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Center  For  further  details,  see: 
February  22-March  4. 

16- 18,  Police  Discipline  Course.  Presented 
by  The  Pennsylvania  Stale  University  Kir 
8250.  For  further  information,  see:  March 
6. 

IK-18.  Technical  Accident  Investigation 
Retraining  Seminar.  Presented  hv  The 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $275.  For  further 
details,  see:  February  22-26. 

17  19.  Contemporary  Issues  in  Police  Ad- 
ministration Seminar.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  law  Enlorcemenl  Institute. 
For  lurther  information. contact:  Donald  T. 
Shunnhnn,  Director,  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  P.O.  Rox  707. 
Richardson.  Texas  75080.  Telephone:  12141 
690-2394 

17- 19.  Post-Shooting  Trauma  Course 
Presented  by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy 
To  lx-  held  in  Springfield.  MA  Fee:  S250. 
For  lurther  details,  see  February  17-19. 

20- 21.  Techniques  for  l-aw  Enforcement 
Program.  Presented  by  Davis  Clark 
Associates  To  lie  held  in  Turlock,  CA.  For 
further  details,  see:  February  13-15 

21- 26.  5th  Annual  International  Homicide 
Seminar.  Sponsored  by  The  Southeastern 
Ohio  Regional  Crime  laboratory  and  Hock- 
ing Technical  College.  To  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  Fee:  S35.  For  more  information, 
cull:  16141  753-3591,  ext.  267. 

22- 26.  Police  Instructor's  Course, 
•’resented  by  The  Florida  Institute  for  l-iw 
Enforcement.  Fee:  S10().  For  further 
details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  for  I .aw 
Enforcement.  P.O.  Box  13189.  St. 
Petersburg.  FI,  33733  Telephone 
381-0681 

22-Mny  22.  Basic  Police  School  Course 
Presented  by  Case  Western  Reserve 
University.  Fee:  $475.  For  lurther  details, 
see:  March  3-4. 


— April  2 Police  Supervisor  In-service 
Training  Institute  Course  I’rwt-nlixl  by 
Die  Pennsylvania  Slate  University.  Fix- 
$650.  For  lurther  details,  see:  March  6 

23-21.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Sponsored  by  the 
Hennepin  County  Chief*  of  Police  To  In- 
held  m Bloomington,  MN.  Fee:  850.  For  fur 
ther  information,  see:  February  19-20. 

23-26.  Tbc  Field  Training  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institutoof  Police  Troffic 
Management,  Fee:  $295.  For  further 
details,  see:  February  16-19. 

23- 27.  Annual  Meeting  of  The  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences.  To  be  held  in 
LxmisviUc,  KY.  For  more  information,  con- 
sult: Dr.  Robert  G.  Culbertson,  President, 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences,  Il- 
linois State  University.  Normal.  IL  61761. 

24- 26.  Annual  Meeting  of  Alpha  Phi  Sigma, 
The  National  Criminal  Justice  Honor 
Sodety  For  additional  information,  con- 
tact: Bruco  Wolford,  101  Stratton 
Building,  Eastern  Kentucky  University, 
Richmond,  KY  40475.  Telephone:  1606) 
622-1394.* 

29-30.  Juvenile  Officer  Seminar.  Presented 
by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  For  further  details,  see:  February 

25- 26. 

29-April  2.  Advanced  Officer  Course. 
Presented  by  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  further  details,  see: 
February  8-19. 

29-April  9.  Troffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion Course.  Presented  by  The  institute  of 
Police  Troffic  Management,  Fee:  $496.  For 
further  details,  see:  February  16-19, 

31.  Interviewing  Techniques  for  Low  En- 
forcement and  Private  Security  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  University  ol  Tennessee, 
Department  of  Conferences.  For  further 
details,  see.  February  22-23. 

APRIL 

4- 8.  Responses  To  Moss  Violence:  Options 
and  Alternatives  Program.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Gatlinhurg,  TN.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see:  February  14-18. 

5- 6.  Hostage  Recovery  and  Dcbriefing/Cor- 
rectional  Facilities  Workshop.  Presented 
by  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  Fee: 
$250.  For  further  details,  see:  March  6. 

5-6.  Drug  Abuse  and  the  Work  Place 
Seminar  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  further 
details,  see:  February  25-26. 

5-7,  Police  Rangemaster  Course.  Presented 
by  Davis  Clark  & Associates.  For  further 
details,  see:  February  13-15. 

5-7.  Officer  Survival  Course.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy  Fee:  $275.  For 
further  details,  see:  February  17-19 

5-16.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Traffic  In- 
stitute. For  further  details,  see:  February 
22-26. 


5-30.  Basie  Clime  Prevention  Theory  and 
Practice  Course.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Tuition:  $900. 
For  furthor  details,  contact:  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute,  School  of 
Justice  Administration,  University  of 
Louisvile,  Shelby  Campus,  Ixxiisville.  KY 
40292. 

13-15.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Coorae. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  For  fur- 
ther information,  seo:  February  22-26. 

18- 21,  The  44th  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Statea  Correctional 
Association.  To  be  held  in  Swan  Lake,  NY 
For  more  information,  contact:  MASCA, 
P.O.  Box  1514,  Camden.  NJ  08101. 

19- 20.  Police  « The  Medio  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College.  For  further  details, 
see:  February  26-26. 

19-21.  A.S.LS.  Security  Course.  Presented 
by  The  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security.  To  be  held  in  London.  Fee:  $595 
for  member*.  $660  for  non-members.  For 
further  details,  contact:  American  Society 
lor  Industrial  Security.  2000  K Street, 
N,W„  Suite  66 1.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Telephone:  (202)  231-7887. 

1921.  Bade  Arson  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
Department  of  Conferences.  For  further 
details,  soe:  February  22-23. 

1923.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Troffic  Management.  Fee:  $295,  For 
further  details,  see:  February  16-19. 

1923.  Police  Work  With  Juveniles  Course. 
Presented  by  Coso  Westorn  Reserve 
University.  Foe:  $176.  For  further  details, 
sec:  March  3-4. 

19-29.  Traffic  Homicide  Investigation 
Seminar  Presented  by  Lake  County  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Center.  For  further 
details,  see:  Februnry  22  - March  4. 

1930.  Analysis  of  Law  Enforcement  Data 
Course.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Foo:  $395.  For 
further  details,  see:  February  16-19. 
19Mny  14.  School  of  Police  Supervision 
Program.  Presented  by  The  Southwestern 
l .aw  Enforcement  Institute.  For  further 
details,  sec:  March  17-19. 

22-23.  Cutback  Management  in  Correctiona 
Seminur  Presented  by  The  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Joy  College.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  February  26-26. 

22-25.  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute,  fnc.  Tuition: 
$475.  For  further  details,  contact:  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Reiser,  Director,  Law  Enforcement 
Hypnosis  Institute,  Inc.,  303  Gretna  Green 
Way,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90040,  Telephone: 
1213)  476-6024. 

22-25.  Police  Ethics  Seminar.  Preoented  by 
The  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Joy 
College.  For  further  details,  see:  Fobrusry 
26-26. 


Skating  around  in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the  growing 
criminal  justice  information  gap  stopped  your  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  Hews  can  put  you  on  the  right  pro- 
fessional track.  Every  two  weeks,  LEN  brings  yoo  the 
latest  information  on  where  choice  career  oppor- 
tunities lie. . .who's  in  and  who’s  out. . what’s  work- 
ing and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and  subscribe  today  to 
Law  Enforcement  News  - the  number  one  newspaper 
•for  the  professional  who  needs  to  know  more. 

Yes,  I'm  ready  lo  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please  enter  my  subscrip- 
tion for: 

□one year ($14  00)  □oneyearloreign(S19.00) 

□two  years ($26  00>  Glhreeyears($38.00) 


Name 

City 

State 

Zip- 

City,  NY  1001 9 
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blood,  to  no  avail.  Now  the  department’s  own  union  is  telling  prospective 
recruits,  ‘Don’t  waste  your  time;  become  a fireman  instead.’  Find  out  why, 

on  Page  1. 


